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FOREWORD 


It might be expected that this issue would contain an article 
on the dogma of our Lady’s Assumption. But there is a dangei 
that articles on the subject written at the moment will largely 
repeat one another, and it seemed more useful to wait unti 
later in the year when, presumably, the flood of this literature 
will have subsided, and to attempt something by way o 


assessment or supplement ° 


The first two articles of the present volume discuss, wit 
different pre-occupations, the interpretation of Scrjpture. The 
subject of the third, the offering of the Mass, will be resumec 
in April by Mgr Davis in an article on P. Dabin’s recent bool 
on the priesthood of the laity, published in Brussels last yea: 
by L’Edition Universelle. The fourth article shows the approach 
of a lecturer in epistemology and scientific method to th 


problems of scholastic metaphysics. 


* * 


Contributions should be addressed to THE EDITOR and busines: 
communications to THE SECRETARY, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW | 
Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. The annua 
subscription is sixteen shillings and eightpence (single copia 


four shillings and twopence), post free. 


‘HUMANI GENERIS’ AND THE 
‘SPIRITUAL’ SENSE OF SCRIPTURE 


By DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


for those who teach in ecclesiastical institutions: 
‘Let them with all their powers enlarge the bounds 
of the sciences they teach, but always with due care 
not to overstep the limits which we have imposed for 
the better safeguarding of the Truth and of Catholic 
doctrine’. The common Father of Christians makes it 
clear that he wrote the Encyclical ‘reluctantly forced 
to dwell once more upon truths which are so widely 
known, and call attention, not without anxiety, to 
falsehoods and approaches to falsehood which are so 
manifest’, and to recall also methods of teaching which 
have long been part of the heritage and discipline of 
the Church. For God does not mean the mind of man to 
set aside truths already solidly acquired. “He means it to 
eliminate any error which may have entered into its 
calculations, and then build up new truth upon the 
foundation of the old.’ While thus reprobating innovators 
who seek to eliminate all the progress made _ by 
Scholasticism, the Pope is far from discouraging inquiry 
into the source of doctrine, Scripture and tradition, 
which ‘contains treasures so varied and so rich that it 
must ever prove inexhaustible . . . Avoid the labour 
of probing deeper and deeper yet into the sacred deposit, 
_and your speculations — experience proves It ——_ SLOW. 
barren.’ Only it is for the Living Voice of the Church 
to interpret what is obscure in the sources, and where 
she has spoken it is plainly perverse to use what is obscure 
to explain her clear decision. 
After criticising certain teachers who alter the sense 
of the Church’s declarations about the inspiration and 


Te Encyclical Humani Generis! has this instruction 


1 The Tablet, 2nd September 1950, translation of Mgr Knox. 
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inerrancy of Scripture, the Encyclical continues: “What 
of the literal sense of Scripture, what of the interpretation 
it has received from so many great scholars under the 
watchful eye of the Church ? All that goes for nothing, 
these false teachers are agreed; it must make way for a 
new kind of exegesis, which they are fain to call ‘‘symbolic”’ 
or ‘‘spiritual’’. Under this treatment the sacred books 
of the Old Testament, a sealed fountain till now, hidden 
away under the Church’s guardianship, will at last yield 
their message to us all. And thus, they tell us, all the 
difficulties will disappear; difficulties which are felt to 
be so only by those who cling to a literal interpretation. 
Nobody can fail to see how ill all this accords with the 
principles and rules of interpretation which have been 
solemnly laid down by Our Predecessors, of happy 
memory; by Leo XIll in his encyclical Providentissimus, 
by Benedict XV in Spiritus Paraclitus, and by «Ourselves 
in Divino Afflante Spiritu.’ 

These words, as reference to the Encyclicals mentioned 
will show, are certainly not directed against the “spiritual 
sense’ of Scripture or the revival of interest in it, but 
against abuses which have accompanied this revival. 
The Encyclical Divino Afflante did an outstanding work 
for Catholic Biblical scholarship by giving the highest 
approval to the efforts of scholars to understand the 
literary forms used in the East, and thereby to solve 
many difficulties in the Bible. It showed that what is 
technically called the ‘sensus litteralis’ (which is not the 
‘literal sense’ of English idiom, but the sense intendec 
by the author, be it historic, poetic, metaphorical or that 
of some ancient literary ‘genre’), must be sought first. 
It is this sense which possesses inerrancy, and upor 
‘it any other sense must rest. To elucidate it must be the 
primary duty of Biblical scholarship and Biblical initiation 

But by maintaining the primacy of the literal sense 
we do not reject a ‘spiritual’ sense. The timely warning: 
of Humani Generis are intended to safeguard genuine 
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theological thought, foster it by showing up aberrations, 
and preserve it from the lazyminded or the innovators 
who seek to avoid the duties imposed by Papal pronounce- 
ments and to pass over the solid work of centuries. But 
there is another kind of lazymindedness which tries to 
justify by official pronouncements its own failure to 
study new problems or to investigate the sources. We 
should be careful, then, lest we suppose that, because 
the literal and historic sense is fundamental to the Bible, 
no other sense is contained in it. This would be to 
contradict the whole history of Catholic exegesis, and 
as is expressly declared in Divino Afflante: ‘It is the duty 
of the exegete to discover and expound not only the 
proper or “‘literal’’ meaning of the words which the 
sacred writer intended and expressed, but also their 
spiritual significance, on condition of its being established 
that such meaning has been given to them by God. For 
God alone was able to know this spiritual significance, 
and he alone could reveal it to us. And in fact this sense 
is declared and taught to us by the divine Saviour himself 
in the Holy Gospels; the Apostles, following the example 
of the Master, exhibit it both in speech and in writing; 
and it is shown in the perpetual and traditional teaching 
of the Church.’ 

With these principles firmly established, we can go 
on to discuss three important books which have recently 
appeared on the relations between the historic and the 
spiritual senses.! They reflect the principles already 
enunciated, while developing the investigation of the 
‘spiritual sense’ of Scripture. Canon Coppens, while 
critically sympathetic to the ‘spiritual sense’, says 
emphatically of the literal: ‘If this is lost, all.is lost: 
(p. 103). Pere de Lubac, though with more nuances, 


- 1 Les Harmonies des deux Testaments, by Joseph Coppens. Pp. 148 (Cahiers de 
la Nouvelle Revue Théologique. Casterman) 50 frs (Belg.). Histoire et Esprit. 
L’ Intelligence de I’ Ecriture d’ aprés Origéne by Henri de Lubac, s.J. Pp. 448 (Aubier) 
n.p. Sacramentum Futuri. Etudes sur les Origines de la Typologie Biblique by Jean 
-Daniélou, s.j. Pp. 265 (Beauchesne) n.p. 
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comes to the same conclusion: ‘Spiritual interpretation, 
though it be interpretation of history in an eminent 
sense, must not interfere indiscretely or prematurely 
with historical work. Still less should it be taken for 
history, even religious history, or substitute itself for 
history . . . There is ground for reaction against a practice 
of spiritual interpretation which encroaches too much 
or too immediately upon the historic situations of the 
Old Testament, in the name of the religious value of the 
Old Testament considered in its literal sense’ (p. 398); 
both he and Pére Daniélou note that the Fathers did 
all they could to elucidate the difficulties of the literal 
sense. 

What, then, do we mean by the ‘spiritual sense’ ? 
It is not a sense superadded to the literal, but rather one 
contained in it. So St Jerome called it ‘medulla spiritus’ 
and St Gregory the Great ‘latens in littera spiritalis 
medulla’.! But how is this possible ? Are we not opening 
the door wide to fanciful interpretations ? The answer 
lies chiefly in the unity of God’s providential plan, shown 
in the Old and New Testaments, and in the fact that 
events acquire a new and spiritual meaning from God’s 
own revelation of his design. Thus even in the Old 
Testament, as we shall see, there was a progressive 
spiritualization arising from a reflexive consciousness 
of the work of God. The history of God’s liberation of 
his people from captivity in Egypt and later in Babylon 
and the bringing them to the Land of Promise attains 
in the prophets and Sapiential Books a universal, spiritual 
significance. This already shows that the ‘spiritual sense’ 
of the Bible rests on events, on ‘things’, on God’s whole 
great design for the world’s salvation, rather than upon 
words in particular passages. These cannot be excluded, 
for, as Canon Coppens argues, God may choose words 
because of their virtualities, and this the literal, primary 
sense may undergo a natural development, as in the case 

1P.L. xxv, 1036B; Ixxvi, 1058, cited by de Lubac (p. 368). 
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of Gen. m1, 15 (pp. 124-5).! But, usually, the spiritual sense 
‘rests more on revelation than on inspiration’ (p.123). 

Nor of course can it be understood from the Old 
Testament alone. However much that may prepare for 
Jesus, his coming is utterly new. It is in his own Messianic 
consciousness, as Canon Coppens and Pere de Lubac 
point out, that the spiritual sense attains its fulfilment. 
It is in him that we see it: ‘Were not our hearts burning 
within us when he spoke to us on the road, and when 
he made the Scriptures plain to us ?’ (Luke xxiv, 32). 
Putting this in another way, we may say with Pere de 
Lubac that the ‘spiritual sense’ of the Old Testament 
is the Gospels,? and the New Testament its record. But 
our Lord did more than explain the Old Testament. 
He fulfilled it, and thereby he created the ‘spiritual sense’. 
For the Cross is the great and unique event in God’s 
design. The new Pasch fulfils the old by completely 
transcending it. And it is in the light of this transcendent 
fulfilment that we understand the events of the Old 
Testament in their types, a fulfilment which includes 
Christ in the Mysteries of his Church and her sacraments 
sera Gor: x): 

What word is to be used to express all this ? The word 
‘allegory’, though it comes from St Paul (Gal. Iv, 24), 
has acquired a pejorative sense; it is taken for an artificial 
analogy, for an introduction of extraneous elements 
from philosophy, and this partly because of its original 
derivation, partly because in the Middle Ages it stood 
for effusions on divine love which, however beautiful 
and true in themselves, had no real connexion with the 
Scriptural text on which the allegorist was supposed to 
be commenting. Pere de Lubac traces the process. And 
yet, as he shows, ‘allegory’ for long meant the Mysteries 
of Christ and his Church as prefigured in Scripture, 
and, so far from compromising the historic foundation, 


1 He cites R. W. Crutwell’s book Virgil’s Mind at Work. me 
2 ‘(Lex) spiritualiter intellecta, Evangelium est’, St Augustine, P.L. xxxviii, 
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it was rooted in history, and was what we would call 
the ‘dogmatic sense’. The word ‘typology’ is much 
used nowadays, and also derives from St Paul. But 
it suggests restriction to a few, confined types. And this 
is why Pére de Lubac considers that ‘spiritual sense’ is 
the best expression, for he maintains that the ‘spiritual 
sense’ cannot be controlled within a number of 
scientifically proved propositions. It is essentially a sense 
given by the Holy Spirit to the whole Church that she 
may understand the Scriptures under his guidance. It 
is this Spirit which enables her to catch the glory of the 
Lord in the Old Testament, a glory which she faces and 
from which the veil has been removed (II Cor. mt, 16). 
The Church alone is equal to this understanding, but 
the ‘spiritual sense’ will be possessed by an individual 
as a fruit of his spiritual life according as the Mysteries 
of Christ are accomplished in his soul and he passes into 
the ‘new man’, being ‘converted to the Lord’. That is 
why you cannot reduce to one scheme, or to a number 
of types, what the Christian tradition draws from its 
intelligence of the Scriptures—what echoes, for example, 
in the soul of a prophet will be found by a St John of 
the Cross ! 

At this point a more cautious exegete will perhaps 
take alarm. Canon Coppens, after his arguments in 
support of the existence of a ‘sens plenier’, is largely 
concerned to insist that one must have rules to discover 
genuine typological instances, and that it would be a 
fatal error simply to renew the wholesale typology of 
patristic times (e.g., p. 93). Pere de Lubac himself, 
after distinguishing the ‘spiritual sense’ of Scripture 
from the ‘religious sense of the Bible’ discovered by a 
scholarly reconstruction, says that the two should 
supplement each other (p. 398), the latter lest the former 
lack a basis, the former lest the latter take too short 
a view. We shall see from Pére Daniélou how wide 
and solidly based in revelation are the great Biblical types. 
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We may now turn to consider Pére de Lubac’s book 
in greater detail. The last seventy pages give a history of 
the ‘spiritual sense’ in the Church and offer considerations 
on the present discussions. But this comes only at the 
end of a long work whose sub-title is ‘L’ Intelligence de 
TP’Ecriture d’aprés Origéne’. Pere de Lubac has set himself, 
not to defend Origen, but to find out what he really 
thought and said, and to understand him in the context 
of his own times. This is what Origen’s critics, and the 
manualists who repeat their dicta, have never done. 
The great Alexandrine was never in fact accused in 
ancient times of unorthodoxy in exegesis (we may recall 
the praise of Providentissimus Deus for his exegetical work), 
nor was this most learned of patristic commentators an 
enemy to scientific study of the text; indeed, as is here 
abundantly proved, he at least tries always to presuppose 
the literal sense. But we must not be put off by the 
exuberance of his allegorizing from understanding his 
essential and abiding work. The early Church had to 
defend herself against two dangers which were still 
very real: Judaizism, which would have chained her to 
the ‘dead letter’ of the Old Law, and anti-Jewish 
Gnosticism, which rejected the Old Testament altogether. 
This she did, by an attitude to the Twofold Testament 
which was wholly and originally Christian, and indeed 
derived from St Paul: she proclaimed the unity of 
Biblical revelation and at the same time distinguished 
the ‘spiritual’ from the ‘literal’ sense. It was thus the 
mystical interpretation of the Scriptures which saved 
Christianity from the yoke of the ‘letter’, and it was 
by this that Origen killed millenarianism. The Catholic 
scholars with an historic sense, Bardenhewer, Prat, 
Lagrange, have known how to do justice to his services, 
and no one has understood them better than Newman 
when he wrote that ‘the use of Scripture in its spiritual 
sense is one of the principal characteristics of the teaching 
of the Church’ and that the lot of mystical interpretation 
is linked with that of orthodoxy. 
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The Catholic sense of Scripture is the real source 0! 
Origen’s spiritual exegesis, which is inspired by the 
Christian Mystery. It does not come, in spite of some 
aberrations, from a misused Hellenism, or from 
‘intellectualism’. Origen, with his passion for orthodoxy, 
was what he called himself: ‘a man of the Church’. 
and some of Pére de Lubac’s finest pages show that hi: 
guiding light was a love of Jesus which anticipates S 
Bernard’s. He looked, not in vain, to the Gospels anc 
St Paul, for when the latter says ‘all these things happenec 
to them in figure’ he was not simply commenting upot 
isolated incidents in Exodus, but giving us a principl 
of interpretation which opens the immense perspective 
indicated in the Epistle to the Hebrews. One mus 
recognize, therefore, that Origen is not an allegorica 
playboy, but a sincere Christian whose argument fo 
‘allegorizing’ is in great part well founded.” His viev 
that every word of the Bible is full of mystery does no 
let him detract from its historic character; he affirm 
that we must start from the literal sense. But he doe 
sometimes give it up too quickly and take refuge fron 
what he thinks a contradiction in some ‘spiritual’ reason 
on the ground that the ‘spiritual’ sense can alone justif 
the literal in this particular passage. This view, as Pér 
de Lubac says, is certainly criticizable if generalized 
but it is not a fundamental principle with Origen, an 
we have to remember that by ‘spiritual’ he often mean 
what we should call a metaphorical sense, since hi 
‘letter’ was not our ‘sensus litteralis’. Finally, it shoul 
be recalled that Origen breaks with the letter of th 
Jewish Law not through some abstract ‘spiritualism 
but through faith in Christ and his Mystery, knowin 
that the Old Law is superannuated and must neec 
disappear before the new Covenant (cf. Heb. vim, 13) 

Origen’s exegesis is contained chiefly in homilies t 
the people, and _ its purpose is more practical tha 
theoretical. Going more deeply into the doctrine behin 
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it, we find that he gives two expressions to his hierarchized 
triple sense of Scripture. He will speak of the historic 
sense, then of a moral sense (and here his source ma 
well be Philonian and not Christian) and finally of a 
mystic sense, relating to Christ and the Church; or 
else he makes a much better founded distinction between 
the historic, the mystical sense (relating to Christ) and 
the spiritual sense which shows the Mystery of Christ 
in the Church and the Christian soul. Here, instead of 
appealing to the moralizing of the philosophers, Origen 
passes immediately to the redemptive combat of the 
Christian life, and his doctrine is wholly Christian in 
inspiration. For ‘between Philo and Origen is the whole 
Christian mystery’, and the genuine sources of his doctrine 
are the Epistle to the Hebrews and Jesus himself (cf. 
John v, 39, 40, 46). Thus in the essence of his symbolism 
he is profoundly Christian and sober, though not in the 
deployment of his symbols. If he sometimes seems banal, it 
is because we live upon his symbolism. The very phrase “the 
spiritual combat’ comes from him, and so do St Ignatius’s 
meditations on the kingdom and the Two Standards. 

The heart of his teaching becomes apparent if we 
study his commentaries on the Gospels. Here also, it is 
true, there are defects. While insisting in theory on 
historicity, he is inclined to search for some supposed 
inconsistency in order to work up to a ‘spiritual’ intention. 
But in essence he is ‘at the centre of Christian truth’, 
and he is in line with the intentions of St John and the 
practice of St Paul when he sees that our Lord’s historical 
acts, such as the giving of sight to the blind, are themselves 
symbols of his spiritual actions: that even to-day he is 
born in the souls of the just, preceded by the spirit 
and power of the Baptist, sending out fishers of men, 
and above all renewing his Passion in the members of 
his Mystical Body. 

It is not an intellectual explanation but an effective 
accomplishment which ‘opens’ the Old Testament, and 
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hence comes the importance which Origen gives to the 
Cross. He sees the Scriptures from the point of view of 
God, who alone gives them their full meaning. On 
the Mount of Transfiguration, the talk was of the Passion, 
and there Moses and Elias appeared ‘nimbés de la gloire 
qui rayonne de Jésus’. 

What is the spirit of such an exegesis ? It is an effort 
to lay hold of the ‘spirit’ in history, answers Pére de 
Lubac. Origen does not despise history, but by 
transcending it he seeks to give it a meaning. He ha: 
not our modern ‘historic sense’, which is able te 
reconstruct a mode of thought or a civilization, and that 
is one reason why his interpretation of the ‘literal sense 
often falls short. We ourselves cannot renounce the 
understanding of history which the development o 
culture has brought us, and therefore Biblical initiatior 
cannot now be what it was in the time of Origen or ir 
that of St Thomas. (Failure to recognize this is precisel: 
the fault of those censured by Humani Generis). Ye 
Origen is far above the Greeks and also many moder: 
historians, in that history for them has no finality anc 
therefore no ‘sense’, whereas he has the Christian sens: 
of history. And that needs proclaiming in our post 
Hegelian world, when men, starved of symbols by th 
age of rationalism, are so attracted to a false world view 
In the Christian world-view, history is real, and ye 
essentially passing, whereas the words of Christ, whic 
do not pass away, will bring us to that term in whic 
history is fulfilled and ceases. The Old Testament, a 
preparation for Christ, has already passed, but remain 
for us in the Church as prefiguration, a prefiguratio 
not just of other historical facts (or we are back in th 
Judaism of the millenarianists) but of the future heaven! 
Mysteries which depend upon the Mystery of Christ. Fe 
the Death and Resurrection of Jesus extend to all eternity 

Now this ‘spiritual’ interpretation of Scripture ~ 
given to the Church by the Holy Spirit, and there - 
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in it a unity of design. The fact is too often forgotten 
by an atomistic criticism which would reduce inspiration 
to inerrancy. But the Word of God has a fullness which 
only the Church can fathom, and each makes that meaning 
his own in proportion as he shares in that ‘conversion 
to Christ’ which belongs to the Christian within the 
Church (cf. Il Cor. mm, r16f). Here again Origen is 
essentially right. “The Law is spiritual’. What is criticizable 
is his attempt to find ‘spiritual’ meanings everywhere in 
the Bible. Yet although the Fathers had not our critical 
knowledge and get into difficulties which seem to us 
childish, they had the right sense of the Bible’s unity, 
of the Old Testament as lit up by the New, the New as 
justified by the Old. Origen’s principles imply that 
analogy of faith which is the golden rule of the Christian 
exegete. 

In two further sections Pére de Lubac deals with 
Origen’s theory of the Logos. Since Scripture and the 
Christian soul are inspired by the same Word, they 
comment upon each other. This line of thought opens 
out whole new worlds, as we may learn from a St 
Augustine or a St John of the Cross (but we think that 
the exegete should be consulted). Finally we are shown 
how Origen is affirming the Real Presence and not simply 
allegorizing about the Eucharist when he links up 
Scripture, the Eucharist and the Church by his doctrine 
of the Logos, who is Jesus, God and man. This last 
section will have to be studied in future by anyone who 
refers to Origen’s Eucharistic doctrine. 

We may now turn to the last seventy pages of this 
book, the ‘conclusions’. What remains of Origen’s vast 
work ? We shall answer, according to our different ways 
of thinking: either little or all that is essential. The 
details of his exegesis will often be useless for purposes 
of solid information, and his procedure is arbitrary. But 
for the understanding of Scripture in depth and even of 
Christianity itself, his work is a mine exploited by all 
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subsequent ages. While Pére de Lubac has no use fo 
modern ‘primitives’ who affect to despise moden 
methods (and here again his warnings coincide witl 
those of the Encyclical), it is not in vain that we ge 
to know the great cultural phenomenon of the earl 
Christian centuries. The Bible and the Fathers did no 
speak to empty minds. Baptism, the Eucharist an 
the Church were thought of ‘reflexively’ for the firs 
time in terms of the Pasch, the Passage of the Red Sea 
Melchisedech, the Manna, the Assembly of the desert 
the Covenant, the Election of the People of God, th 
Temple, the Word, the Messias, the Kingdom, the Da 
of the Lord. They penetrated men’s understanding by .; 
transposition of such ideas as expiation, legal sacrifice 
liberation from the two captivities of Egypt and Babylon 
and the Covenant’s sealing by the blood of victims 
The need for such allusions is greatest in the perioc 
before new ideas are transmitted by tradition. But the 
need to refer to a symbol remains. So does the need te 
see history from God’s point of view. Thus, basing ourselve: 
upon the literal sense, and giving full value to modern 
methods of criticism, we may still follow in the step: 
of Origen, Hilary, Augustine, Gregory and the Father: 
of the Church. 

In Sacramentum Futuri Pére Daniélou illustrates ths 
theme which we have been considering. He takes « 
number of subjects rich in doctrinal content—Adam 
and Paradise, Noe and the Flood, the birth and sacrifice 
of Isaac, Moses and the Exodus, and the Cycle of Josue 
—and follows out their typology in Scripture and the 
early Fathers. And he distinguishes the pure ecclesiasticat 
interpretation, the Philonian, moral interpretation, ano 
the subsequent joining of the two. 

Each of the figures of Christ in the Old Testamen; 
sets forth an aspect of the Redemption. As the new 
Adam, Christ recapitulates the creation of man to bring 
it to its complete fulfilment. As the new Moses, he i) 
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the Legislator who gives the charter of the New Covenant 
in his Sermon from the Mount. As the new Noe, he 
accepts in his death the condemnation which destroys 
a sinful world, and he manifests in his resurrection that 
che is the Just One spared to be the principle of a new 
creation. From Christological typology, we pass to 
)sacramental. For the Christian is configured to Christ 
by baptism, a new man in the new Adam, recipient of 
a new Paradise and heir of a new Covenant, dying and 
ising to inherit a new world. A typology so founded 
has clearly nothing in common with that derived from 
Philo, which seeks to extend the type to objects for 
which there is no Scriptural foundation, such as the 
measurements of the Ark. Alexandrine exegesis did not 
find a perfect equilibrium when it borrowed from this 
highly contestable theory. For although it did charge 
it with the content of the Mystery of Christ, that did 
not make the interpretation authentic. 

The principle of typology, used by the Old Testament 
prophets themselves when they consider the new Exodus 
as having an inner character superior to the old (e.g., 
Is. xii, 16; Jer. XxxI, 33), is continued in the Gospels. 
St Matthew’s account of our Lord’s temptations in the 
desert is in close correspondence with Deuteronomy’s 
account of the Exodus, and in the public ministry he 
is shown as the new Moses. In St John the Mystery of 
Christ appears on three planes: prefigured in Exodus, 
accomplished in the Gospels, prolonged in the sacraments. 
These themes continue in Acts, I and II Corinthians and 
I Peter. Again, the Old Testament gives an eschatological 
interpretation of the Exodus as a figure of Messianic 
times; the New declares this realized in the Mystery of 
Christ; the Fathers take it as figuring the great events 
in the life of the Church, namely the giving of the 
sacraments. And all the time we see the relation of 
continuity and inferiority as between the New and the 
Old Testaments, while Christian typology both carries 
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on and reacts from that of Judaism. For example, 
Josue, whose name means Saviour and who led the 
people into the Promised Land, is in a manner opposed 
to Moses, who did not lead them in. Hence his typology 
was developed, not in the Jewish haggada, but among 
the early Christians, and the cycle is a very rich one. 
It contains the figures of Jericho, whose fall is a type 
of the end of the world, and of Rahab, the sinful womar 
saved with her household by the Saviour, a figure fot 
the Church of the Gentiles. Thus, always prefiguring 
the Redemption, we have the types of the Flood, the 
Exodus, and of Josue, and they bring together the three 
essential aspects of typology: the christological, the 
sacramental, and the eschatological. Here the continuance 
of the Covenant and God’s fidelity are the foundatior 
of typology. 

We conclude by setting out briefly Pére Daniélou’s 
own summary of his conclusions: Patristic exegesis is 
a prolongation of the messianic typology of the prophets, 
who described the Kingdom to come as a new Paradise, 
Exodus and Flood. The apostolic preaching set out tc 
show the realization of these figures in Jesus. In the 
New Testament we have an already evolved stage of thi: 
typology with various tendencies: the Matthaean seeing 
the figures realized in Christ’s earthly life, the Johannine 
seeing them more in the Church’s sacraments. These 
tendencies continue in the Fathers. The eschatological 
typology of the Old Testament continues in Irenaeu: 
and Origen, the Johannine in the sacramentary catecheses. 
the Matthaean at Jerusalem and in the West. The 
application of these figures to the interior lives o 
Christians was made in the spiritual current of Alexandria. 
As it developed, typological exegesis was modified anc 
sometimes altered by lateral influences, especially by 
Philo, whose defect is to try to give a spiritual sens« 
to every detail. There is also an influence from Jewist 
exegesis, which saw the realization of the figures in the 
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Old Testament itself, and tended, at Antioch, to reduce 
the messianic interpretations excessively. But amid 
‘these diversities and deviations, we find as regards the 
fundamental figures a unanimity which shows that we 
are in the presence of a reality, part of the deposit of 
Christian tradition. 

These three important books deserve the careful 
attention of theologians. 


THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH AND 
THE FORMATION OF EVE 


By THE REVD HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


love between persons of opposite sex which attain: 

to the height of romance reached in the story of the 
friendship between David and Jonathan.! That ar 
attachment between two youths should be exalted a: 
something stronger than love between man and woman: 
may sound strange to modern ears, but it need not do sc 
if we remember that romantic love as understood in the 
West presupposes the custom of monogamy. A society 
in which every man has more than one wife could noi 
exist since there would not be enough women to go round 
A polygamous society is one in which the more,important 
men have a plurality of wives and the poor man may hope 
that should fortune favour him he may throw off the 
shackles of compulsory monogamy. In the Bible polygamy 
is represented as beginning with Lamech, the sixth it 
descent from Adam,’ and therefore at a period lon, 
anterior to the existence of Israel as a nation. The statu 
of inferiority to which polygamy and concubinag: 
relegated woman in ancient societies, both oriental anc 
occidental, prevailed also among the Chosen Peopl 
during the centuries in which the historical books o 
the Old Testament were compiled. Yet at the ver 
beginning of the Bible we meet with a protest against it 

In the first chapter of Genesis we read that God create: 
mankind, male and female. Woman iscreated on the sam: 
day as man and not with the brute creation. There is mn 


i The author of this remark seems to imply that i i 
Canticle of Canticles is too exclusively sensua ZA pees mee CR Ree 
and that the Bible contains no instance of marriage being preceded by a ‘knittin 
of souls’ such as took place between Jonathan and David. ieee love fc 
Rachel has perhaps more claim to be considered romantic, but it confers c 


her the status not of a Christian bride but of 3 
the fav F é 3 
2 II Samuel 1, 26. ourite wife of a rich orienta 


3 Genesis Iv, 19. 


if has been said that the Bible contains no account o} 
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suggestion of the cynical attitude towards her taken 
sometimes even by the Greeks, among whom we find 
Hesiod saying that woman was an evil gift to man,! while 
Plato tells us that he who lives well will be reincarnated 
as a man but that he who does not he will be a woman 
in the next life.? 

In the second chapter of Genesis, which from v. 5 
onwards is clearly the work of another hand, a longer 
account of woman’s creation is given. After Adam has 
been formed from the slime of the earth and placed in 
the garden of delight to tend it, the animals pass in 
‘procession before him and he gives them names, an 
‘indication that he understands their nature and exercises 
) hae over them. But he finds no companionship in the 

rute creation. He then falls into a deep sleep, an 
expression which perhaps signifies that something of 
great importance is about to take place. On awakening 
from this he beholds a full-grown woman whom God 
has fashioned from his side while he was unconscious. 
He has found a companion at last of like nature to his own 
and greets her with the joyful exclamation: os ex ossibus 
meis, et caro de carne mea.* God creates one wife only for 
Adam and he is provided with no concubines. Whatever 
view we take of the story of Eve’s formation two things 
stand out: its inculcation of the principle of monogamy 
and its lesson that man and woman partake of a common 
nature. 

But the Fathers of the Church and after them the 
Schoolmen were not content with the view that the 
sacred writer was narrating only a parable when he 
asserted that Eve had been drawn from Adam’s side. 
They treated this assertion as factual in the strict sense, 
and it has ever been looked on as typical of the relation 
between Christ and the Church. Yet even in antiquity 
the rigid interpretation was not unquestioned. Origen 


‘Works and Days 55 ff. 
2 Timaeus 42 B. 
3 31,23. 
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takes the story of Eve’s formation figuratively pet& 
tpotro-Aoyias,! yet not without hesitation. For in the 
fragment of his commentary on the Epistle to Philemon, 
preserved by St Pamphilus of Caesarea in his Apologia 
pro Origine, the account of Eve’s formation is taken in its 
most literal sense. The patristic endorsement of this 
interpretation was followed by that of the Schoolmen. 
The Angelic Doctor devotes the third article of the 
ninety-second question of the first part of the Summa 
Theologica to the question whether woman was fittingly 
made from man’s rib. He answers that such an origin 
aptly signifies the social union between the sexes. Woman 
was not made from man’s head since she was not to 
exercise authority over him, nor from his feet as she 
was not to be his slave. To the obvious objection that a 
rib would not be large enough for the purpose of forming 
a full-grown body St Thomas replies that the additional 
matter required was supplied either by creation or by 
the conversion of matter drawn from other bodies, as 
happened in the multiplication of the loaves. He prefers 
this to the alternative theory that the matter supplied 
by Adam’s rib grew in extent by a process of rarefication 
till it reached the required volume. 

This difficulty having been disposed of, a more subtle 
one presents itself. Did Adam begin his life with a spare 
rib, in which case he must be regarded as a monster, of 
did he lose one of his normal number of ribs at Eve’s 
creation, in which case he was deformed ? St Thomas 
favours the view that Adam originally possessed a 
thirteenth rib on one side. This was justified on the 
ground that it existed in him not for his own personal 
benefit but for that of the race. The Abbé Edouard 
Mangenot, Consultor to the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
_ and former Professor of Sacred Scripture at the Institu 

Catholique in Paris, believes, however, that there is nc 
need for us to follow St Thomas on this point, and 

1 Contra Celsum tv, 38. Migne, P.G. x1, col. 1088. 
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considers it more reasonable to hold that it was out of 
-one of Adam’s natural ribs that Eve was formed. God, 
he thinks, replaced the missing rib by creating a new 
one. The Abbé believes that Adam experienced no 
pain on this occasion.! 
Yet, even when all these questions had been disposed 
of, a further one remained. Was the rib out of which 
Eve was formed taken from Adam’s right side or his 
left? The Schoolmen do not seem to have been 
particularly interested in this point. Rabbinical tradition 
favoured a thirteenth rib on the right side. The 
-Mohammedan divines, whether out of fear of showing 
too great subservience to the Rabbis or thinking that. it 
would make Adam love Eve the more, decided in favour 
of a thirteenth left rib to which some of the flesh of 
-Adam’s heart was joined. The exegesis of the Rabbis 
was, however, less rigid than the one dominant among 
Christians during the Middle Ages. The idea met with 
in Plato’s Symposium that there once existed bisexual 
beings, called androgyns, found its echoes among them. 
Maimonides mentions the belief that Adam and Eve were 
created with their backs joined together.? In the Zéhar, 
the most famous of the Kabbalistic books, the view that 
Eve was formed from Adam’s rib is rejected on linguistic 
grounds. In words put into the mouth of Rabbi 
Simeon-ben-Yohai, we are told that Scripture clearly 
indicates that something other than a rib is meant, since, 
had the author wished to signify a rib, he would not 
have said ‘he took one of his ribs’, but ‘he took a rib of 
his ribs’ .3 

In the sixteenth century Christian exegetical tradition, 
which, so far as the present writer can discover, had 
remained unbroken since the time of Origen, was 
departed from by the great Dominican theologian, 

1 Art. Eve, Dictionnaire de la Théologie Catholique. 


2 Guide for the Perplexed tr. by M. Friedlander, 1904, p. 216. 
3 Fee I, p. 215, 34b, French translation by Jean de Pauly, ed. Lafuma. 


Giraud, Paris, 1906. 
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Thomas de Vio, best known as Cardinal Cajetan. Cajetan, 
a humanist, returned to the metaphorical interpretation 
of the story of Eve’s formation as recorded in Genesis. 
Cogor ex ipso textu et contextu, he writes,! intelligere hanc 
mulieris productionem non ut sonat littera sed secundum 
mysterium non allegoriae sed parabolae. Textus in primis 
dicens ablatam fuisse costam ex Adam si ut sonat littera 
intelligitur, inevitabile absurdum incurritur vel quod Adam 
fuerit monstrum ante sublatam ex eo costam, vel quod fuerit 
mancus post sublatam ex eo costam. Quorum utrumque 
manifesto est absurdum; nihil autem absurde in prima rerum 
productione asserendum esse confessum ab omnibus. Et patet 
sequela: quia si costa illa erat superflua homini, ergo 
monstruosus homo. The summing up is inevitable, viz. that the 
text compels us to conclude haec mulieris formatio ex 
viri costa non  intelligatur corporaliter sed secundum 
similitudinem. For Cajetan the story of Eve’s formation 
is a parable, not an allegory. The difference between the 
two is fundamental, though they are often confused. 
Cajetan’s exegesis of this passage made no impression on 
his contemporaries and was not taken seriously till the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. This is not surprising, 
as it was beyond the power of any single man, however 
gifted, to reverse a tradition which had been consistent 
since the third century. The significant fact about Cajetan’s 
view is not that he failed to win acceptance for it, but 
that it was not condemned, and that when an edition 
of his works, from which certain passages were on papal 
instructions expurgated, was brought out, this was not 
one of them. Even the Abbé Mangenot, while strongly 
disapproving Cajetan’s view, is careful to insist that it 
is not heretical.2 

The standpoint of the theologians of the 
Counter-Reformation is set forth by Suarez in his De 
Opere Sex Dierum.’ The Fathers of the Church, he tells 


1 Commentarii in quinque Mosaicos Libros, 
2 Op. cit. 
3 Opera Omnia m1, 176-84, Paris, 1856. 


Jean Petit, Paris, 1539, p. xxiii. 
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us, regarded the formation of Eve out of Adam’s rib as a 
res certa. Discussing whether the rib expanded into her 
body or whether new matter was added to it, Suarez 
expresses the opinion that God created no new matter 
jafter the first creation. An Deus costam Adae carne vestitam 
tulerit ? he asks, and answers this question affirmatively 
against St Augustine, because he thinks this more in 
| conformity with Adam’s exclamation ‘bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh’. He answers Cajetan at some length 
fa is considered by Mangenot to have adequately refuted 
‘him. But theologians like Suarez have never been able 
to carry complete conviction; for there are minds to 
whom the notion that God created woman out of man’s 
rib is one which is inherently improbable. This is not 
a modern point of view. For two thousand years ago 
Philo, in his treatise Legum Allegoriae, asked what was 
cre to, prevent God from creating woman in the same 
way that he had created man. 

_ At the end of the seventeenth century an incipient 
rationalism becomes observable in Protestant exegesis, 
hitherto averse from metaphorical interpretations. Thomas 
Burnet, Master of the Charterhouse, and contemporary 
of the more famous Gilbert Burnet, shows an attitude 
of undisguised scepticism in his  Archaeologiae 
Philosophicae:! Costa enim non adequat centesimam, vel 
millesimam partem totius corporis.2 He then poses the old 
dilemma: if the rest of the matter forming Eve’s body was 
taken from elsewhere, then Eve was not formed from 
Adam. A century and a half later when Newman was 
writing Tract LXXXV, he too felt that the Scriptural 
narrative of Eve’s formation was not free from difficulty 
and confessed that did he not find it in the Bible he would 
have treated it as ‘an idle tradition’.’ But finding it in 
Holy Writ he saw no alternative to accepting it. 


’ 1First ed. 1692. ° 2 Second ed. 1728, p. 386. 
3 Discussions and Arguments 1872, p. 1§5- 
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With the diffusion of evolutionary ideas and the 
growing popular interest in natural science, the question 
entered on a new phase. Even those who did not go so 
far as to assert that the creation of Eve out of Adam’s 
side was something beyond the power of the Creator 
himself felt troubled because it seemed to them unlike 
any other process to be met with in nature. St George 
Mivart did not hesitate to bring Eve’s body no less than 
that of Adam within the scope of evolution.! Side by 
side with the advances in physical science went the 
critical study of the ancient Hebrew records, in which 
resemblances to the early traditions of other peoples 
were called attention to. Some affirmed that these 
resemblances completely discredited the Bible. Others 
took up the more moderate position that they necessitated 
that we should ask ourselves whether current 
interpretations of the Bible were not at least partially 
at fault. Before the close of the century a group of Catholic 
scholars was asserting that this was the case. In 18965, 
Fr Hummelauer, a learned, but seemingly humourless 
Jesuit, who ascribed the authorship of literary sources 
of the Pentateuch to Adam and Noah, advanced the view 
that what had really taken place was that while Adam 
slept he had had a dream in which Eve had appeared to be 
drawn from his side. Two years later Pere Lagrange in 
the Revue Biblique,2 while stigmatizing the dream theory 
as an ‘exegetical caprice’, said that Hummelauer had 
nevertheless made great progress by his rejection of the 
literal sense. Lagrange himself takes the view propounded 
by Cajetan but rejected by Hummelauer that the story 
is a parable. He defends Cajetan from the charges of being 
a mere allegorizer and of disbelieving in original sin. 
The theory of a symbolic vision analogous to those 
granted to Abraham in Genesis xv, 12 ff and to St Peter 


1‘Modern Catholics and Scientific Freedom, The Catholic Ch ice 
Criticism Nineteenth’, Century Review, July 1885, Tay 1987, ae ot ie 
2 Innocence et Péché, July 1897, Pp. 341-80. 
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in Acts x, 10 ff is, however, sympathetically mentioned 
by the American scholar, Dr Francis Gigot, in his Special 
Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament!, though he 
adds that ‘most’ Catholic theologians and interpreters 
prefer to abide by the direct and literal meaning of 
Genesis’ .2 

At the beginning of the present century a small but 
growing body of Catholic exegetes was inclining towards 
the view that the story of Eve’s formation could be 
understood in a sense different from what appeared to 
be its prima facie meaning. But already before the close 
of Leo XIII’s pontificate conservative forces, in which 
there prevailed the opinion that things were going too 
far, had made their influence felt. A few months before the 
Pope’s death the Apostolic Brief Vigilantiae set up a 
‘Commission for the purpose of offering official guidance 
‘to Catholic students treading the thorny ways of the Higher 
‘Criticism. From 1905 onwards decrees with this end in 
view were from time to time promulgated. No one of 
course expected that the Responsa of the Commission to 
the questions put to it would be such as to sanction 
radical opinions like those upheld in the Abbé Loisy’s 
book La Réligion d’Israél, but hopes were entertained 
that the moderate critical school of Pere Lagrange 
would be able to draw encouragement from them. It 
was not till 1909 that the interpretation of the first three 
chapters of Genesis became the subject of a decision. 
This was one of great delicacy, as not merely were 
questions of literary and historical criticism involved, but 
objections claiming a basis in the findings of the natural 
sciences called for consideration. A German Consultor 
to the Commission, Dr Johann Nickel, seems to have 
made an attempt at a late hour to obtain that the decree 
would say nothing which would cause disquiet to those 


i Part I, p. 166. 
2The Septuagint says of Adam’s sleep xa: éméBadrey 6 @cds exotacw éml roby 
Addu and the Greek Testament of St Peter’s vision at Joppa éyévero én’ abrov 
dxortacis. In both cases, as in Genesis xv, 12, @xaracis may be rendered as 
‘trance’. 
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Catholics who looked on the biblical account of Eve’s 
formation as a parable or at least as a symbolic vision. 
The decree approved by Pius X in an audience granted 
to two Consultors on 30th June took the form of answers 
to eight dubia, of which the third required that the 
sensus litteralis historicus. of the text should not be called 
in question where certain propositions were concerned. 
Among these was the formatio primae mulieris ex primo 
homine. The decree speaks also of this proposition as 
touching the foundations of the Christian religion, though 
it does not go so far as to assert that it is one of them. 
The manner in which the biblical narrative of woman’s 
formation does this seems to be in its assertion that she 
shares the same nature as man. 

The decrees of the Biblical Commission, and _ this 
one among them, were looked on by many as shattering 
blows dealt by an ignorant and reactionary Pope at those 
Catholics who were seeking to reconcile faith and reason. 
But if the text of the decrees is studied word by word 
another view becomes apparent. There is a popular 
notion that Scripture has but two senses, a ‘literal’ and 
an ‘allegorical’ one. But the doctrine of the Schoolmen 
on this question is more complicated. It recognizes two 
primary senses, the ‘literal’ and the ‘spiritual’ or ‘mystical’. 
The first is subdivided into the sensus litteralis proprius 
and the sensus litteralis metaphoricus, the second into the 
sensus moralis or tropologicus, the sensus allegoricus and the 
sensus anagogicus. The sensus litteralis historicus, a phrase 
obviously chosen with great care, does not seem to be 
completely identifiable with the sensus litteralis proprius. 
For, though we are told in the same decree that the sto 
of the creation of man must be taken in the ‘literal 
historical sense’, yet at no time have Catholics been 
debarred from theorizing about human origins in a 
manner which at first sight would have seemed inconsistent 
with the tenor of the decree. The literal historical sense 
must, it would seem, be determined by reference to 
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»mmon use of speech. Thus, if we say ‘So and So 
‘ne cat out of the bag’, the sensus litteralis proprius 
« our words is that someone opened a bag from which 
. live animal emerged. The sensus litteralis metaphoricus 
s that someone committed an indiscretion. What is the 
ensus litteralis historicus 2? Would it not be pedantic to 
naintain that a statement in which this expression were 
ised in its commonly accepted sense could not be 
egarded as ‘literally historical’? Yet in fact this suggestion “ 
loes not appear to have been taken into consideration , 
n the common interpretation of the decree of the 
3iblical Commission. 

The decree did, however, usher in a new phase of the 
liscussion. It came to be generally, though not perhaps 
miversally, held that the exegesis which saw in the 
iarrative of the formation of woman from a man’s rib 
. metaphorical description of a real event or at-most a 
ymbolic vision could no longer be held. The result was 
hat not a few began to speak of the production of Eve 
yut of Adam as though it were a dogma. Persons with 
mtheological minds gave the impression that the 
yroposition had been ‘defined’ by the Biblical Commission 
s had the Infallibility of the Pope by the Vatican Council.! 

Ar Jobn Gilland Brunini, a layman who has written a 
yopular exposition of Catholic doctrine for the American 
sublic, expresses himself emphatically on this point. 
Because’, he says, ‘Catholics must read and believe the 
Zenesis account of Eve’s formation in its literal historical 
ense—God cast Adam into a deep sleep and fashioned 
ive from one of his ribs—there can be no question of 
volution in the origin of the mother of all men.’? 
-1At a Catholic Summer School in Cambridge some years ago a well-known 
Yominican caused much perturbation by stating that those who disbelieved in 
: corporal production of Eve out of Adam were not even Christians. He 


ereby branded Cardinal Cajetan and Pére Lagrange not merely as heretics 


{ as apostates. : : 
2 Whereon to Stand, p. 38. Mr Brunini later, however, modifies this statement 


ey, by telling us that it may have been some other part of Adam’s body 
hich God used after all. 
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But probably no responsible theologian would clain 
that this was an article of faith. As has already been pointe: 
out, the Abbé Mangenot insists that it is not, and D 
Messenger, writing in 1931, refuses to go further than t 
say that this proposition is one which cannot prudentl 
be called in question.! Admissions such as these are 
tacit recognition that the references to the story of Eve’ 
formation contained in the New Testament? do not impos 
on us acceptance of the sensus litteralis proprius of th 
narrative in Genesis. If the corporal production of Ev 
out of Adam were clearly taught by our Lord or by S$ 
Paul, then denial of it would be not merely impruden 
but actually heretical. Christ does indeed teach that ma: 
and woman partake of the same nature. But the word 
propter hoc dimittet homo patrem, et matrem, et adhaerebi 
uxori suo et erunt duo in carne una, quoted in Matthew xix, 
and with a slight variation in Mark x, 7, whether uttere 
by our Lord himself or, as Lagrange suggests, inserte 
as a comment by the Evangelist, do not appear to clos 
any question left open by the text of Genesis, while i 
any case they refer to something future and not past 
Neither, surely, do the words of St Paul: Non enim vi 
ex muliere est, sed mulier ex viro3 considered in themselves 
clearly exclude a metaphorical interpretation of the tex 
in Genesis to which they refer. For a literary symbol ca 
be a vehicle of dogmatic teaching as well as a factus 
occurrence. In spite of the fact that our Lord quote 
the story of Jonas as a type of his Resurrection,# Cano 
van Hoonacker, with the approval of the Rector of th 
University of Louvain, tells us that this does not prejudic 
discussion with regard to the historical character of th: 


book. 


1 Evolution and Theology, p. 273. 


atom xix, § ; Mark x, 7 ; I Corinthians vi, 16 and x1, 8 ; Ephesia: 
+ Sika 


31 Corinthians x1, 8. 
4Matthew xu, 40 ; Luke x1, 30. 
5 Les Douze Petits Prophétes, p. 324. 
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A second consequence of the decree of the Biblical 
Sommission results from the fact that in speaking of Eve’s 
ormation it makes no use of the word ‘rib’. The Abbé 
Aangenot! explains this by the supposition that the 
lecree is based rather on the passage in I Corinthians 
han on the original narrative in Genesis. Catholic 
‘xegetes during the last forty years have therefore felt 
ree to exercise their ingenuity in devising new theories 
vith regard to Eve’s formation. Dr Ernest Messenger 
reats this question with his habitual caution. ‘If we are 
sked’, he says, ‘how we are to picture in the concrete 
he evolution of the tradux taken from the side of Adam 
vhich culminated in the formation of our common 
nother Eve, we must confess that we cannot do so.’2 
Je hints, however, that divine power may have caused 
ome latent generative capacity to have become active 
n some cells of Adam’s body. A simplification of this 
heory put forward by S. de Toledo Piza has already been 
nentioned by the present writer.’ It is that the nucleus 
yf Eve’s body was a chromosome taken from Adam. An 
english Catholic Professor of Dogma, so the present 
vriter has been informed, once propounded the theory 
hat Eve was a twin sister of Adam, born from a pre-human 
nother. Another theory would make Eve a daughter of 
i\dam either by an earlier marriage, presumably with a 
re-adamite woman, perhaps the last of her race, or with 
-sub-human female at a time when the father of mankind 
imself had not yet reached full human status. More 
tartling than any of those mentioned is the theory which 
vould derive Eve from ‘ectoplasm’ provided by Adam, 
r in other words would make her originate as a 
naterialization of the kind alleged to have been produced 
y the mediums Florence Cook, William Eglinton and 
rancis Ward Monk in the last century, and more 
ecently by the Polish mediums Guzik and Kluski at the 


‘Op. cit. 2Op. cit., 273. 
3 THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Oct. 1949, p. 384 note. 
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Institut Métapsychique in Paris.! The theories mentionec 
have one thing in common. All evade the old dilemm: 
which puzzled and perhaps amused the Schoolmen. Bu: 
it is obvious that, once it is taken as axiomatic that Eve 
must have been physically derived from Adam, in some 
way, and that we can imagine this as having taken place 
in any way we like, our imaginations may run riot 

Very recently a new phase in the discussion of thi 
problem has been entered upon. On 16th January 1948 
a letter concerned with the authorship of the Pentateucl 
and the interpretation of the first eleven chapters o 
Genesis, signed by Pere Vosté, Secretary to the Biblica 
Commission and approved by the Sovereign Pontiff, wa 
addressed to the Archbishop of Paris. It laid down tha 
the decree of 1909 was in no way opposed to furthe 
examination in a truly scientific spirit of the problem 
which it envisaged. Therefore no further deéree woul 
be issued for the present, at least. The letter remind 
Catholic students that the literary forms in vogue amon; 
the Hebrews should not be judged in the light of thos: 
used by classical or by modern historians. It goes on te 
declare that it is needful to examine the mentality of th: 
peoples of the ancient East, their modes of expressio1 
and their notions of historical truth. It is needful also t 
gather together in an unprejudiced spirit the materia 
supplied by palaeontology, history and epigraphy.? In thi 
letter no exception is made for the story of the formatioi 
of the first woman and, in interpreting it, no less tha 
the rest of Genesis I-x1, we must, it seems, by studyin 
his environment, seek to penetrate into the mind of th 
author so as to ascertain what he would have meant t 

1 Though several varieties of faked ectoplasm are known, a number of me 
of science have believed in the existence of a genuine form which common 
issues from the natural orifices of the body but may percolate the skin. Ectoplasi 
is said to assume the forms of human beings and even of animals, and at the clo: 


of the séance to be reabsorbed into the body of the medium. On the suppositic 


; i niaceeate : = 
here discussed the ‘materialization’ would on this occasion have becom 
permanent. 


2 Revue Biblique, October 1948, Pp. 582-3. 
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convey by expressing himself in the way that he does. 
Would he, in asserting that woman was drawn from man’s 
side, have meant more than that God created for man a 
companion who shared the same nature? While it is, of 
course, for the Church to give an authoritative decision 
on this matter, yet orientalists familiar with ancient 
modes of thought can profitably make their contributions 
to its discussion. It may not, for instance, be without 
interest to recall that among certain tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs there is an expression ‘he is my rib’ which means 
‘he is my bosom friend’, a saying not perhaps without 
relevance to the interpretation of the story in Genesis. 

Though completed shortly before the publication of 
the letter addressed to the Archbishop of Paris, some 
further observations of interest on this question are to be 
found in the Quaestiones Selectae ex Historia Primaeva by 
Pere Ceuppens, o.p., of which the second edition 
received the imprimatur on 12th November 1947. 
While taking the expression ‘costa Adam’ as a symbol, 
Pere Ceuppens believes that the words formatio primae 
mulieris ex primo homine were inserted into the decree of 
the Biblical Commission, not for the purpose of excluding 
every form of evolution, but for excluding a conception 
of it which left no room for a special intervention by 
God in the creation of the first human pair.1 He argues 
that when the Commission speaks of the formation of the 
irst woman from the first man as ‘touching’ the 
foundations of the Christian religion, it is not referring 
(0 the unity of the human race, as this subject immediately 
ifterwards receives special mention. There can be but 
ittle doubt, he holds, that the form of unity which the 
Commission had in mind was one based on the descent 
of mankind from a single pair. A form of unity based on 
he creation of woman out of man is in no way required 
ny the doctrine of original sin, and it is not easy to see 


Ip. 174. 
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what theological significance it could possess. 1 If, however. 
confused thinking has sometimes led to the attributior 
of a mistaken significance to the story of Eve’s productior 
out of Adam, its real significance, lying in _ it: 
uncompromising affirmation of the fully human status o: 
woman, is undiminished. If a more rigid interpretation o 
the narrative is to be retained, it must be on some other 
ground than that of its alleged connexion with the 
transmission of hereditary guilt. 


1Yet Mr F, J. Sheed asserts that the im i 

t & dh ortance of a unity based 
formation out of Adam is ‘enormous’, res he does not tell us in ae ‘chi 
importance consists. (Theology and Sanity, p- 114.) 
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into two very different ‘climates’. The first of 

these might be called, very roughly, ‘natural’. 
use this word to name, rather than to describe, the 
mpression left on one by the references in Justin and 
renaeus, and by most of the liturgical texts—for the 
iturgy of to-day witnesses far more to the spirit of 
onservatism than to the incorporation of theological 
recision as it develops. In this ‘climate’ the essence 
f the Eucharist seems to consist in the dona, and if 
ve confined ourselves to interpreting the sacrifice of 
he Mass in terms of the liturgy’s use of ‘offer’ and 
ognate expressions, we should be led, surely, to see 
his sacrifice as the offering to God of gifts—bread and 
vine, and other foodstuffs destined to supply the church 
vith her material needs. It is not surprising to find non- 
vatholic scholars seeing in these offerings, which occu 
he greater part of the secreta, the origin of the whole 
onception of the Mass as sacrifice.! 

The other ‘climate’ we get into not (or certainly, 
ir less) by contact with the texts, but through the 
cudy of the theology of the Eucharist as this theology 
eveloped later. In this world of thought we soon find 
urselves taking it for granted that the Eucharist is a 
crifice through its connexion (to be deliberately vague) 
‘ith Calvary. 

Between these two climates there seems to be an 
normous gulf. It is as though we had to choose, as 
etween two quite different atmospheres, which one 
fe are going to live in and think in. The crisis is acute, 
id should not be confused with the general question 


1 Thus G. P. Wetter, Altchristliche Liturgien: I Band, das christliche Opfer, 
oettingen, 1922. 


R tees into the Eucharist seems to bring us 
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as to whether our approach to theology should be patristi« 
or scholastic. For in the situation under discussion botk 
claimants are very much with us to-day. The prayen 
we recite and chant daily at the altar embody, by thi 
very fact, more than ‘an undeveloped stage in theology” 
They are as strictly contemporary as the scientifis 
theology of the Mass which we bring with us to the altan 
and which seems to be pitched in such a different key, 

Now it is obvious a priori that there can be no question 
of choosing between these two ways of looking at th: 
Mass. Both are given to us by the church’s magisterium 
the liturgical texts pertaining to the ordinary magisterius 
and the theological formulations belonging also to th 
extraordinary magisterium in so far as they are solemn! 
defined against certain errors: But it would be strang 
indeed if we were left simply with a ‘both-and’, withou 
being able to see any principle of reconciliation. I sha 
attempt to show that this is not the case. 

Let us consider each approach separately. The Roma: 
Canon has as its unifying theme ‘haec dona, haec munera: 
Already adumbrated in the older secrets, which an 
the original offertory prayers, it is traceable right throug: 
the Great Prayer itself. Thus: haec dona, haec munere 
haec sancta sacrificia . . . hanc igitur oblationem (tH 
particle referring the phrase to the dona) . . . quam 
oblationem . . . de tuis donis ac datis! . . . jube hae 
perferri . . . per quem haec omnia, Domine, sempe 
bona creas, sanctificas, vivificas, benedicis, et praestz 
nobis . . . We should note especially the phrase ‘ca 
tuis donis ac datis’, which gives the aspect under whic 
the dona are being considered and offered. They am 
gifts of God the creator, and their offering is a thanl 
offering.2 


1 The offering at Unde et memores poses a special problem which must ~ 
considered separately. This will be done later, when we shall see whethe 
and in what sense it has a different subject of offering. | 
, 2The conception of thanksgiving as the perfection of sacrifice is certain: 
primitive, and is in fact the primitive background of this prayer. cf. Justi 
Dialogue with Trypho, 41. 
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Now the sacrifice of gifts is, in its primary meaning, 
heir sanctifying. The very word sacrificere is equivalent 
© sacrum facere, and in fact the idea of sanctification 
-onstantly occurs’ in connexion with the offering of 
rifts in the Mass. We have come to mean by ‘the 
sonsecration’ the change which is operated on those 
rifts at Mass, and we are right in this. But it is important 
© remember that the word ‘consecration’ appertains 
irst of all to the sacrifice of the gifts—sacrificere, sacrare, 
onsecrare all mean the same thing. The special meaning 
which ‘consecration’ has at Mass does not take it out 
of this word-group. When a secret refers to the dona as 
acranda, it does not refer merely to something unique 
hat is to be done to them—transubstantiation—but 
so to the completion of their sacrifice in its own terms. 

Now let us take up the other thread—the ‘theology 
»f the Mass’. We encounter here a formidable mass of 
ypinions and distinctions, to which | am not competent 
o do justice. Perhaps no idea has been so ‘worked’ in 
ll theology as the identity between the Mass and the 
acrifice of the Cross. There is, however, one idea which 
he main theories have in common. They assume that 
= solution lies in the consecration itself. Whether they 
ee in this primarily the sacramental separation of the 
3ody and Blood, or whether they concentrate more on 
he simple fact of Christ’s being made present, it is 
lways to this point that they look. Even the now rejected 

ea which saw the sacrifice in the annihilation of the 
bstance of bread and wine, based on an erroneous 
onception of transubstantiation,! did look to the 
onsecration for the explanation of the eucharistic 
crifice. 

And now we get our first hint at reconciliation: both 

e ‘liturgical’ and the ‘theological’ approach look to 

e same point. The latter has transubstantiation as its 
cus, the former looks to consecration. 


Cf. St Thomas; S.Th., Ila, q. 75, 4. 3. 
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Now I want to suggest that this very identity of focu 
positively demands a difference, and a big one, betwee 
the two approaches. Consecration, ‘the consecration’ 
means, in terms of the gifts, something done to ther 
which, being a sanctifying, is on the normal line of thei 
sacrifice. It completes and so ratifies the ‘natural’ o 
primary meaning of ‘sacrifice’ in their regard. It insist 
that with regard to them ‘the sacrifice of the Mass’ is 
ritual alimentary sacrifice. But, from the theological end 
‘the consecration’ means simply the Body and Blood 
and nothing else. Its appeal is wholly and simply t 
Calvary, and its sacrificiality derives from the sens 
in which Christ’s death is the anti-type of the Ol 
Testament sacrifices. Now the anti-type of a sacrific 
cannot be itself a sacrifice, but is the supreme realit 
of which the sacrifices are shadows. It may be, and it | 
with supreme propriety, called a sacrifice but in th 
sense that it is “the sacrifice-reality’.1 The Body an 
Blood at Mass are sacrificial in this sense, because the 
are simply the Body and Blood. “The sacrifice’ nov 
means, as it did with the gifts, the consecration, but» 
means it now as the ‘sacrifice-reality’, Calvary in it 
full theological significance, into which the liturgic 
action has passed. The sacrifice-world in which we no 
are is not one in which we do something, but that realit 
of sacrifice which is the basis of the new covenan 
It is the world of Hebrews. To talk of our doing anythir 
just here is to lose the connexion with that world. Tk 
only means of entry of that world into the Mass is th 
simple factual identity of the consecrated species wit 
the Body and Blood. Nor does the theory of sacrament 
separation mean doing anything with the Body ar 
Blood: it merely articulates them in their separate sta 
and finds the sacrifice in this articulation. Nor do 
any theory which really finds the sacrifice in tl 


1 Cf. Moule, ‘Sanctuary and sacrifice in the church of the New T. | 
Journal of Theol. Studies, N.S. e INEw estamen 
important theme in N.T. writing Pace ac Sone freatment on sta 
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consecration involve doing anything with the Body and 
Blood, but positively excludes it. The Body and Blood 
ure not made present in order to be offered ritually: 
they are simply made present, and that is the sacrifice — 
the sacrifice-reality with which the Mass is now identical. 

Thus we find that consecration in fact unites what we 
aave called the two climates, in that the sacrificial 
consecration of our gifts and the articulation of the 
livine victim are one and the same act: and that this 
neeting of the two climates in consecration involves 
in important precision with regard to ‘the Body and 
3lood as sacrifice’. The Body and Blood is. sacrifice 
imply because it is the Body and Blood, not because 
we offer them. I am not here considering directly (though 
t must come in) the all-sufficiency of Christ’s sacrifice 
yn the Cross, of the ‘sacrifice-reality’, but simply the 
trict logical exigency that if the sacrifice of the Mass 
as in the best theological thought, preoccupied primarily 
with the Cross) is formally in the consecration, then 
he object of sacrifice must be the object of consecration: 
ind the object of consecration is bread and wine: so 
hat bread and wine must be the object of our sacrifice. 
t cannot be sufficiently repeated that this conclusion 
s forced on us not merely from the liturgical point of 
riew, which insists that consecration is sacrifice, but 
Iso from the theological or ‘Calvary’ point of view, 
which insists that the sacrifice is the consecration. 
The liturgy insists that in so far as we are offering a 
‘itual sacrifice the gifts must be the centre of the picture: 
heology insists that only the simple - fact of the Body and Blood 
an constitute Christ’s sacrifice in our midst, and the articu- 
ation of this simple fact is the consecration of the gifts. 

Thus what presented itself initially as a problem of 
wo different approaches to the Mass takes on a different 
spect. Since both these ‘approaches’ seem now to 
nvolve insisting on the same thing, we may ask ourselves 
vhat it was in them that suggested a ‘problem’ of 
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reconciliation. Perhaps it is that our understanding 0. 
them has suffered from the effects of polemic. I mean 
this. If someone says, with the manifest intention of 
excluding what for Catholics is the substance of the Mass, 
that the Mass is (was originally) simply an offering of 
bread and wine, the tendency of him who replies ir 
the Catholic behalf will be to say that the Mass is an 
offering of the Body and Blood in the sense in which the 
non-Catholic has meant an offering of bread and wine. 
There thus arises a way of regarding the sacrifice of the 
Cross in the Mass that is a sort of hybrid between the 
theological and the liturgical datum: the victim ol 
Calvary being inserted under the liturgical language of 
offering as a ‘gift’, to be offered in the same sense as 
‘the gifts’ are offered. Now as between ‘the gifts’ anc 
‘the Body and Blood’, regarded each as offered in the 
same sense, there can be no reconciliation* but only 
juxtaposition. What opposes reconciliation and make: 
it impossible to do justice alike to the theological and 
the liturgical aspect is not an over-emphasis on Calvary 
or on the real presence or on the opus operatum, forgetting 
the liturgical side. It is rather, a misrepresentation of 
the theological datum (identity with Calvary) by stating 
it in the liturgical language of sacrifice which applies tc 
gifts’, simple, material things that God has given us foi 
our sustenance ; whose offering to God is a thanksgiving | 
whose offering we ask him to accept.! Authors dc 
generally touch the question as to how we can ask foi 
the acceptance of a divine victim, but they reply vaguely 
that the petition has regard to ‘our part in the sacrifice 
or ‘our profit from the sacrifice’.2 Phrases like this have 
a rather false ring in connexion with the simple statemen’ 
eee claim to clarify. Is it not simpler to say tha 

y do ask for the acceptance of our gifts, whicl 


1Jt need not be reiterated that those i 
‘ite who hold this view cannot logicall: 
say pe the sacrifice is in the consecration. Consecration must be, for ie 
coo y a means to making-present the divine victim who is then offered 
-g- Fr Coventry’s admirable book, The Breaking of Bread, pets2 i 
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s their consecration as the divine victim? The prayer 
Juam oblationem, which asks for acceptance of our gifts, 
s a prayer for consecration.! 

The advocates of ‘the Body and Blood as gifts’ view 
vill appeal to the Unde et memores. Here surely (it will 
e urged) it is said explicitly that we offer the victim 
f Calvary. This question requires careful treatment. 
The view we are criticizing is held by Schuster: ‘After 
he anamnesis . . . there follows at once the offering up 
f the victim himself to the Father at the hands of the 
riest. This is indubitably one of the most important 
nd solemn moments of the liturgical action.’ Now it 
hould be clear that this statement precludes the sacrifice 
rom consisting in the consecration. Dom Gassner 
amakes this point for, having cited Schuster, he says: 
In the opinion of this author transubstantiation merely 
onstitutes the host an actual victim, and the Prosphora 
; the actual sacrificial oblation. Since, however, the 
ssence of the eucharistic sacrifice consists in consecration, 
ye have to say: . . . the prosphora is a calling to mind 
f the significance of the consecration as. sacrificial 
blation’.? It seems to me, however, that the correction 
f Schuster’s statement involves a more radical change 
man Dom Gassner makes. The statement that we offer 
1e Body and Blood in the sense in which we offer gifts 
; essentially bound up with the location of the sacrifice 
osterior (logically) to transubstantiation, so that the 
sjection of this location carries with it the rejection of 
1is statement. It is not enough to say that the offerimus 
ere refers back to the consecration, if we mean by this 
wat we can paraphrase: ‘we have offered, by consecration, 
1e divine victim’. For what we have offered by consecra- 
on is bread and wine. In saying that the object of this 
ferimus is bread and wine we are not denying that the 
sference here is to the whole sacrifice completed by 
ansubstantiation. The whole question is: how is 


1Cf. The Breaking of Bread, p. 121. 2 The. Canon of the Mass, p. 322. 
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this reference made? Is hostiam puram simply an: 
exclusively the term of transubstantiation ? I suggest tha 
it is not, and that we should paraphrase: the church’ 
sacrifice which is pure in that her gifts are transub 
stantiated. This is not to say that the gifts are pure b 
reason of ‘something that happens to them afterwards 
(which would indeed be a forced reading of the text 
but in that their transubstantiation is their consecratio 
as gifts. That is their sacrifice, a pure sacrifice.! Th 
whole thing that the church does is a clean sacrifice 
and it is to this whole thing that the Unde et memores refer: 
I] would maintain that such an interpretation is demande 
by the location of the sacrifice in consecration. But - 
is supported also by the wording of the prayer itsel 
and by a consideration of its most primitive form i 
Hippolytus. To take the prayer first. It is “of ‘coum 
simply an expansion of the command ‘to do these thing 
in memory of me’ (cited immediately before). Thu: 
Jesus, the night before he suffered, took bread . 
blessed etc. He told us to do the same, in his memor 
And so we, in his memory—let us hold up the paraphra: 
at this point and ask what can possibly follow. Sureb 
only: we likewise take bread and bless etc. But tl 
text has: we offer to thy majesty . . . a pure host. Th 
statement, then, must refer essentially to the acti 
we have done (as Christ did) with bread and win 
That is our offering, as it was Christ’s.2 If on the oth 


1 For this wider use of ‘immaculata’, so characteristic of the sober exuberan 
of this tie of Latin, cf. the beautiful phrase in the ordination of a pries 
‘et per obsequium plebis tuae panem et vinum in Corpus et Sanguinem Fi 
tui immaculata benedictione transformet’. This prayer comes immediate 
after the imposition of the chasuble. 

2 Christ’s action was a thanksgiving. Fr Coventry brings out well how t 
concepts of thanksgiving, blessing, and offering are virtually interchangeal 
in the mind of the early community. ‘We know, however, from accounts 
Jewish ritual that He would have grasped the cup with both hands (as the pri 
does at this point) and raised it up slightly as a gesture of offering to Ge 
(op. cit., p. 129). He says of the Te igitur ; ‘only if we realize how closely t 
idea of Christian thanksgiving was linked to that of offering can we understa 
the sequence of the thought [i.e., from the. ““preface’’, through Te igit 
gt ate ae 2 Ag Mane ee Woe oblationem, etc.]: oblatio (offering) 

atin translation the isti ; i 
(anata ca ristians used for the Greek word Eucharis 
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hand we take the object of offerimus to be exclusively 
the consecrated species, the Body and Blood, the inner 
structure of the Unde et memores collapses—or rather it 
then receives a structure other than that provided by 
the command to ‘do this in memory of me’. The 
structure presumably would be: realizing, by remembering 
the Passion, what we have in our hands, we offer with 
it the sacrifice which the Passion was. I do not think 
this possibility need interest us. 

To go into details. This ‘immaculate host’ is ‘de tuis 
donis ac datis’. We see in this phrase an idea which 
goes back to the beginnings—the idea, in fact, which 
equates offering and thanksgiving [see p. 32, n. 2]. The 
motive for a true (Christian) offering, distinguishing it 
from the Jewish and pagan offerings (or, at least, from 
the early apologists’ conception of those offerings), is 
the recognition that what we ‘give’ to God we already 
have from God. Now the offering that is made in the 
Unde et memores is qualified by this motive, so that what 
is offered is being considered evidently as simple gifts 
of God, not as the divine victim. It is not denied that 
what is on the altar is, now, the Body and Blood, but 
the titulus under which it is offered is that of thanksgiving 
for food and drink. The Unde et memores is followed 
immediately by prayers for acceptance, which brings 
out still further the homogeneity of the ‘offering’ in 
this prayer and the ‘offering’ throughout the Canon text. 

Two things, however, in the Unde seem to suggest 
a break between this offerimus and the others, and to 
support Schuster’s description. Firstly, the offering is 
described as: hostiam puram, hostiam sanctam, hostiam 
immaculatam. But, as I have already suggested, this 
can refer to the gifts’ ‘transubstantiation’ (which is their 
sacrifice) rather than to ‘the transubstantiated’, the term 
(exclusively) of transubstantiation. And in any case a 
preak is positively excluded by the fact that the sacrifice 
of Melchisedech, made with bread and wine, is described 
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in the same terms: sanctum sacrificium, immaculatam 
hostiam. The second apparent obstacle to my 
interpretation is: panem sanctum vitae aeternae, et 
calicem salutis perpetuae. Two things are to be noted 
here. First, that the earlier form of this prayer found 
in Hippolytus reads simply: ‘we offer to thee the bread 
and the cup’; second, that the addition, which we fine 
first in St Ambrose,! refers to communion. It refers, that 
is, to the sacrifice in its communicated form, which 
is to say in its completed, ‘accepted’ form. The effect 
of the addition is, in fact, that the thing offered is drawr 
in two directions: the governing verb making it an 
oblation, the governing adjectival clause (sanctum vitae 
aeternae . . . salutis perpetuae) making it the completec 
offering in which we communicate. The verb refers it 
back to its consecrated state. Thus the adjectival clausé 
cannot come under the verb as hostiam puram ‘etc. does. 
The elements in their consecrated state cannot be 
governed by an active verb that is synonymous witl 
‘consecrate’. Of course I am presupposing here, what 
may be taken to be only a personal theory, that the 
sacrifice is not made with the sacrament but on the contrar} 
makes the sacrament; so that I cannot claim to be 
establishing the theory by this text. | only submit tha 
the text can be interpreted on the lines of the theory 
in such a way that a slight awkwardness has to be 
admitted in the text—an awkwardness that is accountec 
for adequately by the way in which it was composed 
There is no question of denying that a subsequen 
addition in a prayer is as valid for us as the original te 
which it was added: only it is not surprising to fin 
that the new clause is somewhat loosely built into th 
logic of the prayer as composed, as it were, at one sitting 

This treatment of Unde et memores may seem a piece o 
special pleading. I submit, however, that it is necessitate 
not merely (not primarily, I hope) by the exigencies o 

1 De Sacramentis, Book IV, ch. tv. 
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. theory, but by the context of the prayer itself. In 
stablishing what I seek to establish in Unde et memores, 
am only making its language consistent with the whole 
yrayer of which it is a part. For however much our 
resent Canon may present the aspect of a series of 
yrayers, it is essentially one prayer. That prayer offers 
rifts and asks for their acceptance, and this unity of 
heme lies deeper than the apparent conclusions and 
resh beginnings. Thus the offering that is made at 
Inde. et memores is the offering that is made throughout 
he prayer, the offering that the prayer is. 

It is in the interpretation of the prayer that I am 
rimarily interested—in this sense: rather than considering 
what happens at Mass ?’ I confine myself to asking 
what does the church, at Mass, say she is doing ?” 
Nevertheless I suggest (and this is really essential) that 
n honest interpretation of the Canon as an oblatory, 
onsecratory prayer confirms what theology has to say 
bout the Mass (in placing the sacrifice in consecration). 
© is a question of method: of distinguishing and 
armonizing two approaches. As liturgists we are certainly 
ntitled to say that the whole prayer is ‘consecratory’ 
yithout taking this statement into theology, which has 
owadays a stricter terminology. As liturgists, too, we 
ay that the prayer is one of offering, anaphora. What 
; illegitimate is to take over into the prayer the more 


1 What is the nature of this theological restriction? It has regard, surely, 
) time rather than to efficacy. It answers the question ‘when?’ rather than the 
1estion ‘how?’ Therefore it does not deny the consecratory efficacy (in the 
Il sense) of the prayer, but merely declares that the change, being instantaneous, 
ust be located at a moment in the prayer, and affirms what that moment is. 
: consecratory efficacy of the prayer is defined in the oath administered to 
rengarius . . . panem et vinum, quae ponuntur in altari, per mysterium sacrae 
ationis et verba nostri Redemptoris substantialiter converti, etc. (Dz. 355). 
is to be noted that the ‘epiclesiast’ position falsifies tradition not by its 
sertion that consecration is by a prayer, but by its understanding, by ‘a prayer’, 
prayer within the Prayer’. It conflicts with Catholic doctrine not only over 
e€ moment of consecration, but (more fundamentally) by its denial of con- 
cration by the Prayer. Temporal limitation to a prayer excludes the surrounding 
ayer: limitation to the words of our Lord, which are not a prayer but are 
ted by the Prayer, does not. 
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restricted theological sense of ‘consecration’ while 
purporting still to be talking as liturgists and considerins 
the language of the prayer; to say in fact: “because it i: 
now after the consecration (in the theological sense o 
a change that is instantaneous and therefore necessaril 
located at a moment in the prayer), the offering languag 
which the prayer uses now applies to something differen 
from what it applied to before the consecration. This i 
hybrid thinking. If the prayer is being considered a 
offering, it must also be considered as consecratory, no 
as pre- and post-consecratory. This makes not for | 
dichotomy between the two disciplines but for thei 
harmony. For in insisting that the prayer of offerin: 
is consecratory we are only expressing in terms 0 
liturgy the theological identity between the sacrific 
and the consecration. In the broader and deepe 
perspectives of liturgy we find refracted the precis 
theological statement. On the other hand the intrusiol 
(falsifying, because only partial) of theological statemen 
into liturgical interpretation, as well as falsifying th 
latter, bifurcates the theological unity betwee 
transubstantiation and sacrifice. For, as we have seen 
the result is: ‘the divine victim made present b 
transubstantiation and then offered’. 

How does all this stand in relation to the council 
Trent ? It should be borne in mind first that the Counc 
is not formally interpreting the liturgical text. Whe 
it condemns the proposition: ‘Christum . . . no 
ordinasse, ut ipsi (Apostoli) aliique sacerdotes offerer 
corpus et sanguinem suum’! it is not saying that th 
object of the verb ‘ofterimus’ in the liturgy is ‘the Bod 
and Blood’. It is only saying that the Mass is an offerin 
of the Body and Blood. The best theological traditio 
has it that this offering is by the consecration. Turnir 
to the liturgy, we find the consecratory prayer to be 
prayer of offering. If, then, the object of liturgic 

1Dz. 949. 
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offering is the object of consecration, and consecration 
s the offering of the Body and Blood, it is only by making 
pread and wine the object of the liturgical offering that 
we can preserve the statement that the Mass is an offering 
of the Body and Blood. This result may seem paradoxical, 
ut should we not expect this ? There has grown up, 
yerhaps, a kind of too-easy thinking, content to conceive 
of the Body and Blood as ‘brought down to the altar’, 
yarcelled in a tangible form and ‘offered’ in that form. 
A part from the confusion which this implies in terms 
of ritual sacrifice, we may perhaps ask what idea of 
ransubstantiation underlies this conception. If the Body 
ind Blood by transubstantiation are made gifts, is this 
10t an inverted transubstantiation ? Transubstantiation 
means that our gifts are made the Body and Blood. It 
s this conversion that makes Calvary immediate to the 
Mass. We have, not the Body and Blood transposed into 

form in which they can be sacrificed, but the Body 
ad Blood themselves, the perfect, achieved sacrifice, 
erm of the consecratory act. Once we have said ‘the 
ody and Blood’ we have said everything. There is no 
eed, for instance, to show that they are sacrificed by 
aying that they are on the altar. And, here again, in 
ne act we attenuate the immediacy of Calvary and, if 
ot falsify transubstantiation, at least build on what is 
ot a primary statement of the latter but only an 
ppropriation—the idea that the Body and Blood are 
n the altar. They may only be said to be so with reserves 
for the presence is not local), and it is just the reserves 
hat get neglected in the subsequent structure. Here 
gain we encounter the same hybrid or mixed thinking: 
he liturgical language misapplied, and the misapplication 
upported by theology at second hand. 

In conclusion: it is important, at the present time of 
iturgical revival, to get our minds clear. The renewed 


1 How prevalent this way of thinking has become is suggested by the fact 
t Fr Coventry feels it necessary to refer prayers of offering to ‘the appearances 
p- 132). How can one offer appearances ? 
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experience of the liturgy in its freshness is provoking 
the feeling in some quarters that too much emphasis 
has been placed, in the past, on the real presence, oF 
on the Calvary-aspect. It is important to realize that 
this is not the true diagnosis. The latter goes deeper, 
and detects the malaise from which the renewed liturgical 
life is pulling us out, detects it not in the theology of 
the Mass but (paradoxically) in a way of thinking about 
the Mass that appealed more to the liturgy itself than dic 
the stigmatized theorizing. It is not a question of swinging 
away from theology but of exposing as false what might 
be called a semi-liturgical theology.! Truth, not reactions 
or changes of emphasis, is the criterion. 


So summary a treatment of the Canon inevitably runs 
the risk of falsifying the datum. But it seems justifiable 
in order to win recognition for the problem whick 
this article has described and of which it has offereé 
a tentative solution. 


1A good example of the view which I am calling in question is provided by 


the following quotation from P. de la Taille’s Th i 
Opinion Contrasted and Defined, pp. 22-3 h Cee Pee N ELE: 


words jof consecration] may be considered as conferring 


Blood the ve uality of sensible gifts that i 
wine (ebisuoe) L e gifts that is borrowed from the bread anc 
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By ALASDAIR MACINTYRE 
T the beginning of his work, De nominum analogia, 
A Cajetan asserts that ‘the knowledge of analogy 
is so necessary that, lacking it, no one can learn 
metaphysics’.! The grounds on which this claim might 
be supported are that metaphysics, even if it does not 
seek—in Kant’s phrase—‘to pass beyond all possible 
experience’, yet talks in terms that go beyond immediate 
sense-experience. If her language is to make sense, it 
must be either univocal, equivocal or analogical, and 
since equivocal terms can always be translated into 
a univocal language, it is clear that the metaphysician 
must choose at the outset between the univocal and 
the analogical. And this in effect gives him no choice. 
For if his language is to be meaningful, it must have some 
reference in phenomenal experience, while if it has 
such a reference and is univocal, what is there to 
distinguish it from the language of natural science or, 
perhaps more correctly, of common-sense observation ? 
Analogy consists in a relation of similarity between 
objects. But to say no more than this would include in 
analogy that likeness which depends on abstracting 
certain identical characteristics from both objects. By 
analogy we do not simply mean partial identity. Again, 
analogy is defined over against simple similarity, in that 
we do not normally speak of objects as being analogous 
in themselves, but only as being analogous in terms of 
their internal or external relations. When the poet 
announces ‘I am the captain of my soul’, the analogy 
drawn is that between the relation of the poet to his 
soul and that of the captain to his ship. Thus, though 
hardly in a Bradleian sense, analogy is a relation of relations. 
Analogical discourse raises for us the problem of 
analogical predication. When we predicate an inner 
1 De Nominum Analogia,1, i, quoted by Dr J. F. Anderson in THE DOWNSIDE 
2EVIEW, No. 203, LXVI, January 1948, p. 38. 
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mental life of someone else, and then proceed to predicat 
the same state of still another person, we are predicatin 
univocally. We mean the same in X’s case as we do ii 
Y’s. It is when we compare the experience of X and #@ 
with our own that the difficulty arises. For when w 
predicate such an inner mental life as we ourselve 
experience of other people, we are asserting a similarit 
that our evidence does not seem to warrant. To say tha 
what X is thinking resembles what I am thinking, is t 
assert a relation between my thoughts and their physica 
expression similar to that which holds between X’ 
thoughts and their physical expression. Analogy ha 
entered in. In my own case I am not only aware of th 
consequent speech and action, I am directly aware b 
introspection of the thoughts, while in the case of 3 
I know only the speech and the actions. I not only infe 
by analogy with my own the existence of X’§ thoughts 
but I also infer that their relation to his speech an 
actions is like the relation which holds between m 
thoughts and my speech and actions. The analogy migh 
be justified if we knew the three terms and both relation 
and were arguing to the fourth term, or if we wer 
to argue to the second relation, knowing all four term 
and one of the relations. But our analogy, it is claimec 
enables us to do more than this. And I would sugges 
at this point that it is possible to draw such an analogy 
because we are not talking of something of which w 
are entirely ignorant, but are rather clarifying somethin 
of which we already had an obscure apprehension. I 
the sympathy that arises out of human relations we hav 
an inkling of the thoughts and actions which othet 
enjoy. In drawing an analogy with our own thought 
and feelings we are clarifying our expression of thé 
experience. 

This example gives us two clues to our discussion « 
analogy, in that it shows that our analogies have a doubl 
reference, to the experience from which we draw th 
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nalogy and to the experience which we are clarifying 
ad whose description we are elucidating by means of it. 
1 both cases, be it noted, the ultimate appeal is to 
xperience. As a final preliminary we may distinguish 
egative analogies in which we draw attention to the 
ifferences between the object of our apprehension and 
ther presumably better-known objects, and positive, 
1 which we predicate a definite likeness. 

Two questions may now be asked: (i) Is metaphysics 
ossible, even with the aid of analogy ? and (ii) What 
art has analogy in metaphysics, if such be possible ? 
he positivist contention that metaphysics is impossible 
id analogy illicit rests on the distinction between the 
nivocal language of science and the metaphorical, 
Blosical language of the emotions. I shall argue that 

the first place even science makes some use of analogy, 

d that it is indispensable to the interpretation of 
perience as a whole, and in the second that such 
terpretation of experience is not wholly emotive, 
bjective and arbitrary. And this will answer not only 
ir first, but also part of our second question. 

The contrary contention to the positivists’ is well 
pressed by Dr Farrer when he says that ‘If we wish 

see things in the round, as metaphysics must do, we 

condemned to labour in the field of irreducible 
alogy . . .’1 But the question arises, are there any 
educible analogies ? It is true that the natural languages 
burdened with analogies in the shape of metaphors, 

t should not the task of philosophy be to construct 
ivocal languages in which ‘everything that can be 
d can be said clearly’ ? And does not the language 
science exemplify this process ? For the ideal language 

science is mathematics, a univocal language in which 

terms are clearly defined from the outset. The 
estion of whether science can dispense with analogy 
ogether is not, of course, the same as that as to whether 


Finite and Infinite, p. 91- 
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we can admit analogy at all, but if there is no place fc 
analogy in science, then the positivist case that analog 
is misleading and better replaced by a univocal languas 
will be considerably strengthened. 

And so we must ask whether the description of physic 
reality in univocal languages is the proper method 
physical science: and to ask this raises the question 
why the calculi of logic and mathematics apply to realit 
for, on the one hand, it is clear that the univocal natw 
of mathematics and logic is the consequence of the 
consisting in formal systems which can be derived | 
primitive axioms and definitions from tautologies | 
the form ‘p.v.-p.’ and, on the other, that these form 
systems are used to elucidate physical reality and that 
theoretical physicist like Eddington claims to be ab 
to calculate the physical constants in the universe, large 
from mathematical considerations. Why do“the calcu 
apply ? Professor Ryle has suggested that it is becau 
mathematical and logical operations are instances 
‘knowing how’ to do certain things and not of ‘knowii 
that’ such-and-such is the case. Or alternatively it 
said that the laws of logic are ‘natural laws’ of a ve 
high degree of generality. But neither of these answe 
will do. For if logical laws were very general laws about t 
nature of the physical universe, they would be syntheti 
not analytic, very highly probable, not absolutely certai 
and, even if logic and mathematics consist in procedur 
and not in propositions, it is still open to us to ask ‘W 
these procedures and not others ?’? and to enqui 
whence the certainty of the results of these operatic 
derives. But our original question cannot in fact 
answered satisfactorily because it is a false questic 
The calculi of logic and mathematics do not themseh 
‘apply to reality’. For a calculus is by definition form 
and part of the meaning of ‘formal’ is ‘not applying 


reality’, but derived from axioms and definitions, © 
up a priori. 
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Furthermore, since a calculus involves merely formal 
perations, it raises no question of application to reality. 
he question is raised only when we so interpret our 
alculi as to make them ‘apply to reality’. Thus, at a 
ery elementary level, the formal relations of the 
quation a?—b?=(a+b)(a—b) have to be interpreted 
o that ‘a’ denotes the number of marbles that we 
ossess and ‘b’ those of someone else. The calculus 
pplies just because we have interpreted it so that it 
vill apply, and to ask. why it applies to reality is a little 
ike asking why the English language applies to reality. 
Ve might of course ask for the why and the wherefore 
f the existence of language, logic and mathematics at 
ll, but it is difficult to see what answer this could be 
iven except either the metaphysical one that this is 
e kind of world that God created and there we are, 
, perhaps, the more helpful one which pointed out 
at mathematical calculi would only seem to be of use 
a world of discrete objects, such as our own. 

The task of science is the task of interpreting its 
pirical results in terms of the formal calculi. What 
rt of concepts does it use in this task ? We may take 
r example from the development of the concepts of 
assical mechanics. In the pseudo-Aristotelian Mechanics 
e read that ‘The moving body comes to a stand-still 
hen the force that pushes it along can no longer so act 
to push it’. The picture in terms of which motion is 
lained is that of a man pushing a load. When he 
ases to push, the load ceases to move. Against this, 
ewtonian mechanics says that “Every body perseveres 
its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
e, unless it is compelled to change that state by forces 
pressed thereon’. There is a different picture here: 
e of the load moving unless something interferes with 
. The notion of friction has been introduced. We may 
te that a body without ‘forces impressed thereon’ 
ch as that of which Newton talks is quite outside 
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the sphere of observation. It is true that the Newtonia 
formulation accounts better for all the observed fact 
of motion than does the pseudo-Aristotelian, and it } 
also true that this is its justification. But is that the sam 
as saying that it is merely a useful. way of describin 
the observed facts, for it certainly seems to go beyon 
them ? It invokes an analogy between the relations 
observed systems in terms of the relations of a simila 
system with the element of friction removed. Positivist 
are fond of saying that the use of such models in science 
is purely metaphorical. They are, so to speak, usefi 
mnemonics for the working scientist. But a scientist 
while he may find mnemonics convenient, could d 
without them, while the history of science suggests the 
this kind of model is indispensable. And _ if they ar 
more than convenient, then to say that although we tal 
of light in terms of waves and particles, light i8 not reall 
like waves or particles is to miss the point. It is tru 
that in immediate experience the same object cannc 
be both a wave and a particle. It is true that our analogie 
are incompatible. But if they are necessary ways « 
describing light, then surely we are justified in sayin 
that the pictures which the scientist uses bear a re 
resemblance to the physical world, even if they hay 
to be modified and used in conjunction with othe 
quite different pictures. They are not perhaps photograph: 
but paintings in which there is a distortion of the kin 
that brings out significant features. But that is merel 
to say that they are analogical and not univocal. 

This use of concepts in science precedes _ th 
interpretation in mathematical terms. We may refin 
and modify our concepts, or discard them for other. 
We may eliminate almost entirely the original cruc 
model. But it at least remains in doubt whether we ca 
ever quite rid ourselves of the original analogy. Behin 
the univocal language lies the analogical that makes 
possible. To talk of physical reality in classical mechani 
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s to talk in terms of an ideal system of moving bodies 
uch as this world never knew. But we draw analogies 
rom the world we know. And, if we depend on the 
vorid of experience for our analogies, they enable us 
o go beyond experience both in prediction and in the 
rganization of our knowledge in ever-widening 
onceptual frameworks. ‘Physical concepts are free 
reations of the human mind and are not, however it 
nay seem, uniquely determined by the external world’.1 
i the human mind does not create them ex nihilo. 
t draws them surely from a metaphysical and analogical 
rame-work. The mechanistic world of Deism is not 
mrelated to the world of Newtonian mechanics. But 
f our Deistic metaphysics, like all metaphysics, is 
alogical, and if the concepts of science and the concepts 
f metaphysics stand in some sort of relation—which 
ill itself surely be analogical—then metaphysics is not 
tirely arbitrary as some of its critics maintain. The use 
f metaphysical concepts in the interpretation of the 
orld may lead to an experiencable difference even at 
e level of natural science. We can say that some 
etaphysical views of the world at least are irrelevant 
Newtonian mechanics in a way that the late seventeenth 
ntury rationalists’ were not. But, if this is so, then 
e are given something which will count for or against 
r metaphysical analogies. Is the world like a machine? 
he question is one as to the suitability of an analogy. 
at quantum mechanics has little use for such a concept 
unts against this analogy. Our analogy has some sort 
control, some sort of negative verification, even at 
is point. 
If the metaphysical framework of natural science 
d the concepts thrown up by the scientist in his work 
e analogical and if in other fields similar key-concepts 
e applied to the interpretation of reality, we are 
ced with two alternatives. The use of concepts drawn 


1 Einstein and Infeld, Evolution of Physics, p. 33- 
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from one field to illustrate another may be merely 
correlation of the concepts of which the various scienc 
force us to make use, or it may be a correlation ar 
description of experience as a whole, in some fair 
wide sense, an organization of our experience in tern 
that seem appropriate.to it. 

Under the first heading falls the kind of metaphysic 
analogy of which positivists themselves make use, at 
more specifically the use which Wittgenstein cal 
‘showing’ as against ‘saying’. To take an example fro 
the Tractatus: Wittgenstein says that if the law of causali 
were to be stated, it might be formulated as: the 
are natural laws. But this cannot be said. It shows itse 
What Wittgenstein is saying is this: that to say th 
it is a law that natural laws hold good is to use the wo 
‘law’ in two different senses. And here the second-ord 
sense of the word ‘law’ is surely an analogy drawn fro 
the first-order sense. “The law of causality’ is an analo 
from the ‘law of gravity’. Wittgenstein rules out t! 
second-order sense: but even in ruling it out he is fore 
to use second-order language. For the distinction 
language between ‘showing’ and ‘saying’ is surely | 
analogy drawn from the distinction between linguist 
and non-linguistic demonstrations. 

Our second type of analogy, that which co-ordinat 
experience, is also difficult to avoid. In Wittgenste 
perhaps the key analogy is that of the metaphysic 
limit, of the self at the limit. The analogy is taken fro 
the idea of a physical boundary. It is one that we fi 
in Lucretius where the heavens become flamman 
moenia mundi. In fact a positivist view of the world seer 
to have as its metaphysics a picture of the world as 
bounded whole. This metaphysical world-view m 
well be connected with giving science a place 
importance: but it hardly arises from scienti 
considerations in the way in which the extension 
the idea of a law may legitimately be said to do. T 
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choice of our metaphysical analogies is governed by 
wider considerations. What are our criteria to be ? 
They seem to be of three kinds. Firstly, we draw 
our analogies for describing the world from fields that 
seem significant to us. Certain experiences appear more 
mportant than others and the use of concepts drawn 
rom them to interpret the world is vindicated by just 
these experiences. Such an experience is that of personal 
-elationships, Buber’s I—Thou, which he extends to 
cover experience of the non-human world. Or we 
may perhaps understand best the nature of such experience 
by looking at the character of Roquentin in Sartre’s 
a Nausée or similar figures, people who are typified 
y the fact that none of their experience is significant. | 
artre would no doubt argue that to talk of significant 
>xperience is already to have chosen the criteria on which 
ne evaluates one’s experience, already to have chosen 
ne’s metaphysical framework, and since the criteria 
gically precede the experience which they evaluate, 
e must first justify the criteria. To this we answer that 
e do not claim to see the world from the point of view 
f God, and that our analogies are continually modified 
y experience; the apprehension of reality in experience 
clarified by the analogy rather than determined by it, 
d there is in the significant experience an element of 
ivenness which leads us to deny that its importance 
wholly subjective. 
Again, an analogy may be justified by the breadth 
f the field in which it may be employed and by its 
itfulness in suggesting new lines of thought. These 
nsiderations lend to the choice of our key analogies 
certain objectivity. The analogy drawn between the 
orld and a machine in the late seventeenth century 
und its justification in its utility in explaining and 
rrelating phenomena: but when de la Mettrie extends 
e analogy to man, we may begin to question its adequacy 


the light of the facts of morality. 
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Thirdly, our analogies arise out of the metaphors tha 
govern our thought. C. S. Lewis has distinguished betwee: 
those metaphors which are merely useful illustrations 
and those which we scarcely see as metaphors becaus 
they are indispensable to our thought: we think, as 1 
were, through them. We may give examples of bot 
kinds from Hopkins: 


‘O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed . : 

The image is vivid, but we can get at Hopkins’ 
meaning in prose quite easily. Yet when he goes on t 
talk of death he has to resort to the image of night, an 
it is not just that his words are vivid, but that by talkin 
of death in these terms he makes us see something whic 


we could not have seen otherwise. He writes: 
« 


+ HereA-creep, 33 
Wretch, under a comfort serves in a whirlwind: all 


Life death does end and each day dies with sleep.’ 


Our analogies, we insist, help out our insights whic 
would otherwise remain incommunicable. And if ot 
metaphysical world-views seem remote from empiric 
reality, they are perhaps in the nature of a Picass 
portrait which by its detachment from empirical detai 
tells us all the more. Picasso himself has written: ‘Whe 
I paint a picture | am not concerned with the fact thi 
two people may be represented in it. Those two peop 
once existed for me, but they exist no longer. My visic 
of them gave me an initial emotion, then little by litt 
their presence became blurred; they became for me 
fiction, and then they disappeared altogether, or rathe 
they were transformed into all kinds of problems, ; 
that they became for me no longer two people, bi 
forms and colours—forms and colours which neverthele 
resume an experience of two people, and preserve tl 
vibration of their life.’ Are not our metaphysical analogi 
similar refinements of experience which bear litt 
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»bvious resemblance to their empirical original but 
vevertheless derive their life from it ? a 

And yet, may we not go further ? If we adopt a realist 
fiew of knowledge, we might argue that certain 
xperiences which seem important are so in their own 
‘ight and that we can draw from them an objective 
fiew of reality which holds good in the last analysis. 
And, if with the Thomists, we take as our basic concept 
existence’ itself, then we might argue also to transcendent 
sxistence. This is not the place to give the full Thomist 
irguments. But we must consider what conditions such 
mn analogia entis would have to fulfil. Firstly, it would 
aave to fulfil the conditions of an ordinary co-ordinating 
nalogy: it would have to show that the concept it used 
malogically could be so used meaningfully, and it would 
uave to point to an obscure apprehension of reality (in 
his case, the transcendent reality of God) which it 
elucidated. But because here our analogical predicate 
s ‘existence’, which is not a logical predicate in the 
ordinary sense, there are two special difficulties: we 
nust show a way in which ‘existence’ can be an analogical 
predicate, and we must show that not only can 
sharacteristics be abstracted from one object and applied 
o another, but that such is also the case with the 
dividual substantial existence of the object itself. 
nd this involves showing that the substance is more 
han an aggregate of qualities. 

First, then, our apprehension of the transcendent 
aos immanence which our analogy will clarify: Dr 
arrer talks in this respect of ‘the knowledge (of God) 
vhich is bound up with an apprehension of the universal 
spect of finite existence or of human existence’. St 
[homas says that “Every knower knows God implicitly 
n every act of knowledge’. What St Thomas’s five 
vays and Dr Farrer’s thirteen are designed to do is to 
ring out this apprehension by the use of analogies. 
With the merits of their particular analogies we are 
) 
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not concerned here, but at least they recognize ot 
first condition. 

Secondly, the question of existence: it is quite trv 
that existence cannot be predicated, if we define it as tt 
act of existing, or as the summum genus of actual and possib! 
existents, or even as metaphysical reality. Existence 
that of which we attribute, not that which we attribut 
itself. But if with St Thomas and Dr Farrer we defin 
existence in terms of individuality (and we do not kno 
of existence outside the concrete individual in ot 
experience) then we may say that “To exist is to be a 
expression of that which is something in itself. Existenc 
then (not further defined) connotes a relation to somethin 
which is in itself, such that it is in the being of th 
thing-in-itself that the existent is . . . It follows th 
‘existence’? may be considered as a composite notior 
involving the notion of that which is in itself, and « 
relation thereto. (The relation may, of course, be on 
of identity; that which is in itself certainly exists mo 
properly, most underivatively.) So it may seem thi 
existence is secondary to substance, for it is eithe 
substance or that which is in substance. And this is se 
in the final view, but, in the order of coming to knov 
existence as a confused and implicit notion may is 
prior to substance. The distinction of substance an 
constituent clears it up.’! Thus in the last resort it 
this distinction on which we fall back and this that w 
must vindicate. 

Hume’s analysis of connexions in experience « 
founded only on the order of phenomena and _ thei 
recurrence, with custom at the root of all, is the on 
that challenges us. And we answer Hume, I think, b 
analogy and by appeal to experience. For moral experienc 
is such that to talk of the self as a mere bundle of qualitic 
makes it non-sensical: we know the self as having a 
its qualities, but it might be argued that we also kno 

1 Finite and Infinite, Pp.) 29: 
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its substantial unity directly, and when we talk of substances 
we draw an analogy from the self as substance. And 
this analogy is based on an obscure apprehension of 
‘thingness’, of what Chesterton meant when he said, 
‘I do not think there is anyone who takes quite such 
a fierce pleasure in things being themselves as I do’. 
The Thomist metaphysics rests on its own particular 
arguments: but on these lines it might satisfy our 
conditions for an objective and universally valid 
description of reality which results in a theistic world- 
iew. And I have tried to show that the Thomist use 
f analogy is not divorced from co-ordinating analogies 
hich are easier to accept; that it may legitimately be 
seen as an extension of them. It has this great merit: 
fe: it brings together the analogy which co-ordinates 
experience and the analogy which describes unique 
xperience, the unique relations of the knower and the 
own or of body and mind. The co-ordination of 
xperience is, within limits, arbitrary, or, at least, 
ubjective, although it is the limits of its arbitrariness 
and subjectivity that we have largely discussed here. 
ut we also use analogy to describe these unique 
ae 
_ Dr Farrer gives an example in the Aristotelian analogy 
between knowing and being. In knowing the mountain, 
the mind becomes the mountain. Then the analogy is 
modified. The mind becomes the form of the mountain, 
not the matter. And so the refinement of analogical 
description proceeds. At no point can we do without it. 
And the guarantee of our analogies can only be that they 
answer to the nature of reality. This is the guarantee 
that the analogia entis offers us. It is also the case that 
unless we accept the analogia entis it is difficult to see 
how the existence of God can be asserted, for, if God 
is to be the Christian God, his mode of existence must 
differ from ours and yet be existence in a proper sense, 
even although, as the Fourth Lateran Council said: 
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Inter creatorem et creaturam non potest tanta similitudo notar 
quin inter eos maior sit dissimilitudo notanda. 


* * * 


The above account of existence requires som: 
supplementary notes. Some philosophers have gone 0! 
from this point, using analogy as a tool to establish th 
existence of God, but ‘analogia entis’ surely names th 
ground of metaphysical analogy in a proper understandin, 
of ‘existence’ rather than any analogical predication o 
existence itself which might lead us to predicate sai 
‘goodness’ and ‘existence’ in the same sense. The 
make existence into a predicate in practice although i 
theory they are willing to agree that it is not. 

These concluding notes are not to be taken as 
definitive exposition of a point of view. They are rathe 
intended to raise a series of questions which seen 
germane to the topics of scholastic philosophy. h 
particular they are elicited by the work of Dom Mar! 
Pontifex, whose remarks on the meaning of ‘Esse’ hav 
suggested all that I wish to say. 

{am much happier about Dom Mark’s starting poin 
in the analysis of ‘Esse’ than I am with Fr Sillem’ 
distinctions of Essence, Substance and so on. One o 
the reasons for this is that Dom Mark seems so muc 
less bound by the jargon of Scholasticism and in con 
sequence is able to provide for its distinctions a mor 
effective language.! But I do not feel that Dom Mar 
has as yet made the fundamental point that lies behin 
all that he says, which is just thist that the analysis ¢ 
Esse’ is’ not preliminary to the analysis of th 


proposition ‘God exists’ but that these tasks are on 
and the same. 


1 Cf. ‘St Thomas Aquinas on the Meaning of H i 
: I 4 g of Esse’ by the Revd E. A. Sillen 
ae The Meaning of Esse: areply by Dom Mark Panties ti DOWNSIDE REVIEV 
0. 214. Also ‘The Meaning of Esse: a Thomist View Examined’ by Dor 


Mark, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, No. 210 and also a note in THE DOWNSID 
REVIEW, No. 203. 
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Most scholastic philosophers seem to hold that before 
derstanding ‘God exists’ we have to understand the 
erms ‘God’ and ‘exists’ separately. They go on to 
aterpret ‘existence’ in terms of ‘Ens est multipliciter, 
rg ens dicitur multipliciter’ in such a way that ‘Esse’ 
s understood in terms of ‘Ens’ and God becomes one— 
° the greatest—among the ‘entia’. It is true that all 
hat we are acquainted with in experience is ‘entia’. 
ut we cannot go from our experience of the world of 
bjects to God in terms of ‘existence’ as we can with the 
fine Attributes of Goodness, Omnipotence and so on. 
‘his is why St Thomas’s discussion of the Attributes 
3 quite as relevant to our discussion as the Quinque 
ae. 

By ‘Esse’ we surely mean the Being of God: that is, 
Esse’, ‘actus purus’ and so on are not terms to be 
nderstood separately from understanding the term 
God’. Further to say that we can give meaning to the 
erm ‘God’ quite apart from understanding ‘God exists’ 
; to suppose that we can imagine a possible God and 
1en inquire whether or no he is actual. It carries with 
the assumption that we can first give meaning to the 
ssertion ‘God exists’ and then go on to ask whether 
r not it is true. It is usually the case, as J. L. Austin 
as well pointed out (Aristotelean Soc. Suppl. Vol. 
XIV), that to say ‘x exists’ is to say that ‘x’ satisfies 
srtain criteria. But in the case of ‘God exists’ since, 
; St Thomas said, ‘Deus non est in genere’ what are 
1e criteria to be ? Whence are they to be derived? 
jod exists’ and ‘God does not exist’ stand or fall as 
eaningful assertions on the same criteria. Atheism can 
ily be significantly formulated if theism can be so too 
f. A. J. Ayer ‘Language, Truth and Logic’, chap. vt). 
his is at least one case in which to establish the 
eaningfulness of the assertion (“God exists’) we must 
so establish its truth. It is logically impossible for 
sod exists’ to be false yet meaningful, for if God does 
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not exist, how are we to give meaning to the wor 
‘God’ ? 

This fallacy lies behind the Ontological Argumer 
and certainly behind some formulations of _ th 
Cosmological. For the cogency of saying that God 
essence ‘entails’ his existence derives from the fact thi 
in stating what we conceive God’s essence to be, the 
is in describing God, we are under the impression thé 
we are describing a real being and therefore this bein 
is the sort of being that exists. This is not only ope 
to St Thomas’s criticism that it is very doubtful whethe 
‘we do ‘‘have an idea’’ of God’, it also tries to di 
tinguish in epistemology what theology declares not t 
be so distinguishable, God’s essence and existence. 

Two questions must, then, be asked: one is as to tl 
logical form of ‘God exists’, the other as to its empiric 
content. The distinction of ‘existence’ as 4 predicai 
from any other is usually clarified by pointing out th 
the logical grammar of ‘tame tigers exist’ differs fro: 
that of ‘tame tigers growl’, e.g. we can say “Son 
tame tigers do not growl’ but not ‘Some tame tige 
do not exist’. From this kind of starting-point \ 
Kneale has analysed existential propositions in terms > 
general propositions. “The sentence ‘‘tame tigers exist 
is Just one way of expressing the proposition ‘‘for son 
x is tame and x is a tiger’’.’ Other ways of expressii 
the same proposition are ‘there are tame tigers’, ‘son 
tigers are tame’, ‘something is a tame tiger’ . . . Descart 
fell into this confusion (i.e. of thinking that existen 
is a predicate in the ordinary sense) when he assum 
that the proposition ‘God exists’ has the same form 
a theorem of Geometry . . . But the logical forms 
the two propositions (‘God exists’, ‘the three angles 
a triangle are together equal to two right angles’) < 
exhibited more clearly in the sentences ‘something 
divine’, and ‘if anything is a triangle it has interior ang 
together equal to two right-angles’ . And no one w 
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tarted with the new sentences would ever dream of 
n Ontological Argument’ (Arist. Soc. Suppl. Vol. XV.) 
‘Something is divine’: we understand ‘divinity’ in 
erms of the Divine Attributes and their deduction. 
Che problem is the empirical one of what will count 
or evidence of our assertion. To mention Otto’s ‘Idea 
of the Holy’ is not irrelevant, and in a sense this is not 
question of fact but of categories of interpretation. 
(he difference between those who assert God’s existence 
oe those who do not in some respects resembles the 
lifference between two people who on All Hallows’ 
eve ‘see a ghost’. The one, a sceptic, will say ‘Hallowe’en 
s the time when the boy next door always dresses up 
s a ghost’ the other, a believer, ‘This was not like a 
oy in a sheet, it was like a ghost’. And they may go 
on discussing evidence such as that the boy next door 
as ill in bed this year but that there were other children 
bout, or the sort of evidence that the Society for 
sychical Research provides; all of which only serves 
o confirm the one in his belief, the other in his disbelief. 
[he believer and disbeliever in God may well observe 
he same phenomena: the believer may notice somethin 
nore (cf. J. Wisdom, ‘Gods’, Proc. Arist. Soc. N.S., XLV). 
Natural theology always has a context: to ask ‘Does 
30d exist ?’ is always to have a question defined on the 
me hand by such subsidiary questions as “Why did St 
‘rancis act in the way he did ?’ ‘What place does the 
‘ather figure have in religious experience ?’ and on the 
‘ther by the content given to ‘God’. We never ask 
imply ‘Does God exist ?’ but ‘ Does the God of Abraham, 
saac and of Jacob exist ?’ And all such discussions are 
ogically prior and epistemologically subsequent to our 
ise of analogy in going from our notion of ‘existence’ 
nd of the ‘divine’ to the ‘existence of God’. These 
emarks are elicited by a dissatisfaction with much 
ontemporary writing; of their tentative and 
satisfactory nature J am only too well aware. 


| 
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By THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


England exercised over their followers and admirer 

in the cultured public a fascination equal to that o 
Newman, whose sermons, read over in  retiremen 
when the living voice no longer sounded in St Mary’s 
Oxford, would thrill his former hearers ‘till they wep 
‘abundant and most sweet tears’’. Since then mam 
voices of powerful teachers they may have heard, bu 
none that ever penetrated the soul like his.’! Thi 
fascination has survived into succeeding generations, an 
Mr Middleton may be sure of an interested public fo 
his book, Newman at Oxford,? in which he sets out t 
trace the course of Newman’s thought, as recorde 
especially by himself, up to the point at whiclf he cease 
to be an Anglican. 

Fascination may be a matter of indefinable charm 
or it may be the irradiation of holiness. But in Newmai 
there was more; there was the influence of a powerfu 
intellect and the force of a natural gift for friendshi 
and leadership. The theme of the present work is th 
story of his intellectual development, prolonged as | 
was till the middle forties of his life. 

The great landmark in his early religious history wa 
his ‘conversion’, within the framework of a Calvinisti 
theology, at the age of fifteen. While his Calvinisr 
dropped away from him within the following decade 
the conversion was a decisive step that may be said t 
have determined the whole subsequent direction of hi 
life. But before that conversion he had been brougk: 
up in a Christian home, in which the religion of th 
Church of England was taken for granted, at least b 


1 The Presbyterian Principal Shairp, quoted by W. Ward, The Li 
be Cardinal Newman, Vol. Ife ees ed fin. ‘i oe ee 
ewman at Oxford—His Religious Development, by R. D. Middlet 
Pp. xii+-284 (Oxford Lintversieg pits) PANS E 4 “4 


Pe: if any, religious leaders in nineteenth centur 
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Ars Newman. This prepossession by the Church of 
mngland was the underlying factor in the whole subsequent 
evelopment up to 1839, after which date came an 
gonizing conflict between loyalty to that body and the 
Jaims of a new insight. 

| He went up to Oxford at the early age of sixteen, 
a June 1817. It was, of course, a completely Anglican! 
d predominantly clerical Oxford. At that time, or 
uring the ensuing ten years, religious liberalism was 
eginning to make itself felt in the established church, 
ongside the old-fashioned High Church tradition and 
e Evangelical element; and doubtless, between and 
hind these conflicting tendencies, there was, as there 
ill is, the “central churchmanship’ of the non-party men. 
Throughout his adult life Newman had an unusual 
culty of intellectual sympathy and spiritual penetration: 
e had a peculiar power of seizing intellectually the 
os and principles of another, and making them his 
, as if on trial’.? It was said of him as a preacher that 
‘seemed to enter into the very minds of his hearers 
d, as it were, to reveal them to themselves, and to 
ll them their very innermost thoughts’. As a young 
xford man he was led by this power of sympathy to 
el strongly the influence of various divergent tendencies 
the university of his day. In his formative years it 
emed for a time as though he might become a brilliant 
lower of the liberal theologians. He himself says of 
ble that he ‘was shy of me for years in consequence 
the marks which I bore upon me of the evangelical 
d liberal schools. At least so I have ever thought. 
rrell Froude brought us together about 1828.7 


I use the word ‘Anglican’ to describe the religion of the Church of England 
at date. Newman himself, later on, seems to have used it with much the 
e meaning as is to-day given to ‘Anglo-Catholic’. 

Middleton, p. 66, quoting I. Williams. : 

K. Lake, Middleton, p. 94. Similarly, Newman referred to himself as one 
o ‘has told you what you knew about yourselves, or what you did not know: 
read to you your wants or feelings, and comforted you by the very reading’. 
aons on Subjects of the Day, quoted by Middleton, p. 217 (italics mine). 
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Blanco White and Whately were both friends of Newma 
and both were liberal in tendency, though curious! 
enough it is thought that Whately was the author of a 
anonymous work, published in 1826, which emphasize 
that the Church is ‘an organized society endowed wit 
spiritual powers and founded by our Lord’ (p. 42 
Newman had already learnt from Hawkins that “it wi 
the task of the Church to teach and of the Bible to prov 
(p. 33), and from a certain William James had hear 
the doctrine of apostolical succession (p. 37). By 182: 
he was, according to a letter written by him forty yea 
later, ‘eagerly, but not very logically, High Churcl 
(p. 276). Yet at that very time he was, according to h 
Apologia, ‘drifting in the direction of liberalism’ (p. 45 
and even in 1829 Froude wrote of him to a frien 
‘I would give a few odd pence if he were not a hereti 
(p. 65). It may be supposed that Froude and Keb 
were the major personal influences to bring him doy 
on the High Church, anti-liberal, side. In 1829 he lo 
the friendship of Whately through joining the oppositic 
in Oxford against Sir Robert Peel over the issue | 
Catholic Emancipation; Newman regarded this Bill 
passage into law as ‘one of the signs of the times, of t] 
encroachment of Philosophism and Indifferentism 
the Church’ (p. 46). 

The friendship with Hurrell Froude became for 
time a dominant factor in Newman’s life, and by 183 
at the age of thirty-two, he was ready to give his whol 
hearted support to the church movement in reacti 
against liberal tendencies, and he rapidly became t 
intellectual leader of the Tractarians. Indeed, it 
impossible to resist the impression that he was, at le 
after Froude’s early death, the one great thinker in t 
new ‘party’. It was he who saw that it must have 
intellectual platform against both ‘Protestantism’ a 

Romanism’, and who began to construct such a platfor: 
When his theory of the via media collapsed, there v 
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yparently no one who could help him in his consequent 
tellectual difficulties; indeed the most forceful thinker 
mong the younger men of the party, W. G. Ward, 
as outstripping him on the road to Rome. 

is should be clearly realized that, in the hey-day of his 
ractarian leadership, Newman was taking for granted, 
/a sort of unquestioned major premiss, the claims of 
ie established church as he understood them, and the 
ty of loyalty to it. His task was to show that ‘Anglo- 
tholicism’ was compatible with this duty. The 
ntroversy with ‘Rome’ was rather incidental than 
ntral to the movement. He had no positive doubt, 
those early years, that Rome was wrong, and he long 
Id the view that the Roman system was Anti-Christ. 
t he had, for the sake of his own cause, to show that 
€ was wrong. She was wrong because, he maintained, 
e had been disloyal to Christian antiquity; she had 
ded to the deposit of faith; and she tolerated 
erstitious corruptions even beyond what she had 
onized in her dogmas. The established church, on 
e other hand, though practically she had tolerated 
ievous inroads of Protestantism, had not committed 
rself formally to anything inconsistent with antiquity. 
Newman was well aware, already in 1836, that the 
ength of the Roman case against Anglo-Catholicism 
in the Roman Catholic church’s claim to ‘universality’, 
t as the weakness of Anglo-Catholicism was that the 
urch of England was small and local, and Anglo- 
tholicism itself a paper system that had never been 
n in general action. But he was not disturbed by the 
man case. If Rome claimed Universality, Canterbury 
uld claim Antiquity, and the latter claim was no less 
pressive than the former, nor less important. Catholic 
th was a sum-total of truths that could be conceived 
not entirely dependent upon any one of the existing 
orporations of Christianity; it was partly realized in 
glicanism, partly in Roman Catholicism. 
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What caused this intellectual giant, this adventur 
on the ocean of ideas, this profoundly moral and religio 
man, this devoted son of Oxford, to desert his frien 
and his apparently God-given mission, and to subn 
to an authority which he had long held to be > 
usurpation, to accept what he had held and argued 
be a corruption of original Christianity ? It is perha 
natural that a Catholic should disagree with Mr Middlet 
as to the answer to be given to this vital question. } 
Middleton writes: 

Newman had done a great work for the Church 
England, a work that was not recognized. He h 
recalled it to its Catholic character and to a revi 
of its spiritual life. He wanted to know that his wo 
met with approval in high quarters. He did not desi 
promotion or preferment, but that the Church shot 
say that what he had done in her causé was ri | 
A certain amount of opposition he had found bearab 
but when it came to the storm and fury aroused 
the publication of Tract 90 he felt his work was disown 
and that he was no longer wanted in the Church 
his baptism. He felt that his place was no longer 
Oxford, no longer in the Church of England. In — 
novel Loss and Gain he makes Charles Reding s 
‘Why, when a number of people tell me that Oxf 
is not my place, not my position, perhaps they are righ 
To Mrs J. Mozley he had written in August 184 
‘I do fancy I am getting changed. I go into Oxfo: 
and find myself out of place. Everything seems to | 
to me, ‘This is not your home’’’” (pp. 236, 237). 

And again : 

Having as he thought been cast off by the Chui 
of England, having in consequence lost faith in h 
believing that in disowning his teaching and miss 
which was to restore her to her Catholic positic 
she had disowned her Catholic heritage, he be; 
to wonder as to his own personal salvation wit! 


her fold (pp. 2395 239). 
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Such passages may foster the painful impression that 
ewman sought admission to the Catholic Church 
cause he was the victim of his own sensitiveness, 
as he craved for, yet was denied, the approval of 
ose in high places in the Church of England. This view 
Se oncteably false, and Mr Middleton himself supplies 
good deal of the evidence that refutes it. There is, in 

first place, an obvious preliminary objection: Newman 
led to find, in the Catholic Church, that sympathy 

which his nature craved; but he never toyed with 

idea of leaving the Catholic Church as he had left 

Church of England. Mr Middleton writes of him 
er he had become a Catholic: 

He found himself in a land of strangers with a 
barrier placed across his path at every turn. His 
attempts to found a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland, his desire for a Roman Catholic College or 
Oratory at Oxford, his scheme for a fresh translation 
of the Vulgate, his proposed elevation to the episcopate 
were all successfully opposed by those who were 
jealous of his influence and of his intellectual powers, 
and who were suspicious of his orthodoxy, despite 
is protestations of loyalty to Roman Catholic dogma 
nd his fidelity to the Holy See . . . It did not take 
ewman long to discover how hostile was the 
cclesiastical world in which he had chosen to live. 
n the privacy of a talk with his friends he did not 
esitate to speak freely of his ‘enemies’. In a letter 
o the Duke of Norfolk he said he had ‘more to try 
nd afflict him’ in his Roman life than in his Anglican 
D.°239). : 
et when things were at their worst, and when their 
ct had been aggravated by the contrast of a reaction 
sympathy towards him among Protestants,’ he was 
e to write to the Globe newspaper in July 1862: 


Entry in Newman’s journal, 8th January 1860, quoted by Ward, Vol. I, 
TI. 
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I have not had one moment’s wavering of trt 
in the Catholic Church ever since I was received in 
her fold.. «. 1 have ever! hadwandshaves still: 
unclouded faith in her creed in all its articles . 

I have no intention, and never had any intentio 

of leaving the Catholic Church and becoming 

Protestant again.! 

And this was so, despite the fact that he admits 
himself that he had desired the praise of ‘those w 
put me to labour’ ; ‘but not only have I not got it, b 
I have been treated, in various ways, only with slig 
and unkindness’; ‘my Superiors, though they m 
claim my obedience, have no claim on my admiratic 
and offer nothing for my inward trust’ .? 

Are we to suppose that this man had surrendered 
mission in the established church twenty years earli¢ 
in the prime of his life and of his fightifig strengt 
because he was too sensitive to bear the strictures 
Heads of Colleges and of bishops, including his 04 
bishop ? Let us look at the real facts. 

Before 1840 Newman was by force of circumstan 
a controversialist. And he was a controversialist 
genius with a love, perhaps not universal among 
species, of truth. Writing later of the spring of 18 
he says: ‘I had supreme confidence in my controvers 
status, and I had a great and still growing success, 
recommending it to others’ (Apologia, quoted by Middlet« 
p: 147). But in the course of that same year he v 
checked in his course by controversial difficulties whi 
were fundamental, and to which he saw no answer. 
his study of the Monophysite episode of the latter fi 
century he came to realize that a via media had be 
attempted before, and that it had been a heresy. A 
about the same time he saw, in St Augustine’s secu 
iudicat orbis terrarum, an argument against dissid 
communions and opinions which was antecedent to | 

'Ibid., p. 580. 2 Tbid., p. 577. 
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merits of any particular case which they might try to 
construct for themselves. Hitherto he had honestly 
1eld that the Roman claim to universality was no more 
alid and conclusive than the Anglican appeal to antiquity. 
3ut now antiquity seemed to be taking sides with Rome 
nd her universality against the via media. It will be 
1oticed that the difficulty was quite unconnected with 
my fluctuation in the fortunes of the Oxford Movement 
vithin the Church of England. 
_ The shock of this double blow was severe, but the 
Be effect was not lasting. Newman told himself 
at his doubts about the Anglican position might be 
llusory, and decided that he must disregard them, since 
f they were from God they would doubtless return. 
lis ‘old convictions remained as before’, and he published 
nm answer to the famous article of Wiseman in which 

e had read the quotation from St Augustine. It is interest- 

to note that in this answer he states, as the Anglican 
‘iew of the Church, that ‘its portions need not otherwise 
a been united, than as being descended from one 
wriginal’ (Middleton, p. 161)—in other words, he saw 
a Anglicanism does not rise to the conception of the 
Shurch as a society; she is a collection of societies, each 
overned by a bishop, and derived from a common 
postolic origin. 

In the second half of 1841, however, the shock of 
83 g was repeated when, in the course of re-examining 
he Arian controversy in connexion with his translation 
f St Athanasius for the Library of the Fathers, he ‘found 
he very same phenomenon, in a bolder shape’, which 
¢ had found in the Monophysite history. “The pure 
\rians were the Protestants, the semi-Arians were the 
inglicans and Rome now was what it was’ (Apologia, 
uoted by Middleton, p. 190). I suggest to Mr Middleton 
hat it was this discovery that rang the death-knell of 
Yewman’s Anglicanism, and that it was in reference 
specially to this experience that he wrote, in November 
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1844, to the Revd E. Coleridge: ‘This time three year 
the conviction’ that the Anglicans were in the sam 
predicament as the Oriental churches in their temporar 
schism of the fifth century ‘came over me again, an 
now for that long time it has been clear and unbroke1 
under all change of circumstance, place, and spirits’. 

It is true that Newman was painfully affected by th 
antagonism of high authorities in the Church of England 
especially by the episcopal reaction to Tract 90 in 1841 
and by the challenge to Anglo-Catholic principles it 
the affair of the Jerusalem bishopric in the same year 
But it is only fair to him to insist that these things weighe: 
with him less as personal affronts (though he felt th 
antagonism keenly as such) than as evidences of th 
Protestantism of the Church of England. It has to b 
recognized that though from 1839 onwards he had n 
theory to replace the shattered hypothesis of the vi 
media, yet for years he went on suspecting that hi 
conviction of the untenability of Anglicanism was 
delusion; hoping that, on some basis of reason at preser 
undiscovered by himself, Anglicanism might yet prov 
to be within the limits of the Catholicism of antiquit\ 
While those suspicions and hopes survived, he coul 
not but suffer agony at the idea of Anglican authorit 
coming out on the side of Protestantism and makin 
Anglo-Catholicism impossible even within the fov 
walls of Anglicanism. 

No one can understand the poignancy of his positio 
in these years who underestimates either the strict 
rational, unemotional character of the consideratior 
that eventually led him to seek admission to ‘the or 
true fold of the Redeemer’,? or his immense sense of tk 
responsibility, which he could not escape and was mn 
allowed to forget, for those who looked to him f 
guidance in religious matters. It may be added that | 


1 Correspondence with J. Keble and Others, p. 346 
2 His words, quoted in Ward, Vol. I, Esa 
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ewed contemporary Catholicism with a large amount 
/ repugnance, and that while conscious that he would 
throwing over a life’s work in leaving Oxford and 
e Church of England he had no expectation of a useful 
reer in the then Catholic body. ‘You may find yourself 
@ position where you can act with no one, where you 
ill be quite thrown away’, says Carlton to Reding in 
ss and Gain (quoted by Middleton, p. 238). He had 
aped himself and been shaped to meet the needs of 
glo-Catholicism in fieri; what sort of use would he 
to Catholicism in facto esse ? Ultimately the question 
came simply one of conscience—could he save his 
ul in the Church of England, since it is a matter of 
ave obligation to adhere to the Church founded by 
rist ? The answer to this question depended of course 
deciding what and where is the Church of Christ. 
1839 he had conceived a suspicion, based on objective 
ounds of history, that the Church of Christ was the 
man Catholic communion. In 1841 similar grounds 
history revived and redoubled this suspicion. For 
ars before October 1845 he had had no positive 
ernative theory to pit against the Catholic claims. 
d in the course of writing the Essay on Development in 
e months preceding that fateful date, he had come to 
€ point at which he could write Catholic in place of 
man Catholic. He had been ‘an unconscionable time’ 
his Anglican deathbed, but it was not of personal 
ue or frustration that he died; he became a Catholic 
objective grounds of credibility which he had not 
ght but could not refute. The friends whom he left 
hind him in the Church of England do not seem to 
ve been able to help him in his intellectual difficulty 
indeed to have understood it; Pusey tried to think 
t Newman must have a strange personal vocation for 
e special work in the Roman Catholic communion. 
das they did not understand the difficulty, so neither 
m nor at any subsequent date, as it seems to me, have 
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the Anglo-Catholics worked out even an arguable theo 
of the nature of the Church. 

How much trouble would be saved in all our discussio 
with our non-Catholic friends if it were agreed that tl 
basic question is: What is the Church? Althou; 
Newman’s submission was the result of his discove 
of the true Church, I am not sure that even he saw qui 
clearly or ever expressed quite adequately that tk 
was the vital question to ask and answer. Is the Chur 
a race of the redeemed, or a proliferation of episcop 
sees essentially united only in their derivation from 
common historical source ? Or is she a Historical Societ 
whose survival is guaranteed by her Founder till t! 
day of judgement ? If she is a historical society, then 
is obvious that the severance of unity, leading as it do 
to the existence thereafter of more than one historic 
society, cannot be division within the Church, but mt 
entail the separation of all but one of the societi 
henceforward existing from the Church. The proble 
of the Church’s nature is the same problem as that of h 
unity. An answer to the question can be sought fre 
the history of the first Christian millennium; but it ¢ 
be sought also from the New Testament, which preser 
salvation as God’s gift to a society, and to individu: 
in virtue of their incorporation in that society. 

And along with this concentration on a basic issue, 
would be well if Catholics gave a greater emphasis th 
has inv the past been customary to the principle 
invincible ignorance’ or ‘good faith’. When Newmar 
belief in the theory of the via media broke on the rock 
the ancient Church, he tried to cling, and to persua 
others to cling, to the idea that the fruits of holin 
visible in the Church of England, and especially in t 
results of the Oxford Movement, were a proof tl 
Anglicanism was not outside the divine covenant. 
doubt whether this idea ever gave him much lasti 
satisfaction, though for a time it helped to support a hoy 
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yn the other hand, the theory that all this holiness, and 
1e grace from which it derived, must be set down to 
rod’s uncovenanted mercy seems hardly adequate. The 
rue ground to take is surely that the grace of Christ is 
niversally operative, even as it is universally intended, 
ranted only that an individual has attained to the use of 
eason and that there is no obstacle in his own will. Thus a 
evout and conscientious Anglican, who does not culpably 
umn his back on a light that would lead him beyond 
nglicanism, will be living that life of grace to which 
aptism is the normal initiation. His holiness will not be 
vidence of the tenability of the Anglican position; it 
rill be evidence of his personal conscientiousness—and 
f the truth of the Catholic claim, since Catholicism is the 
nly tenable human and Christian position. May we not 
ommend this theological explanation of grace outside 
ae Catholic Church to our Anglican friends, of whom 
ome are inclined to think that the fruits of nonconformist 
1inistrations are a proof of some sort of validity in the non- 
onformist ministries ? All grace in fact derives from Christ 
ad is to be sought in the means established by him, so far 
; the individual conscience recognizes these means as 
ich; but the radical condition of the reception of grace 
that one should not be culpably resisting the light 
vat one is offered. 
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ST SIMON STOCK 


By THE VERY REVD B. M. XIBERTA, O.CARM. 


January 1950 issue of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, pp 
75-6, Mr Lancelot C. Sheppard addressed an enquiry 
to the Carmelites, to which we feel obliged to give « 
reply, particularly since his enquiry covers an insinuatior 
calculated to cause perplexity in people’s minds regarding 
the Centenary which the Carmelite Order is preparing 
to celebrate with the greatest solemnity. Accordingh 
we rely on the kindness of the Editor to permit us t 
reply to Mr Sheppard in the same forum in which he 
has aired his enquiry, in order that the same readers ma‘ 
be informed of our reply and, consequently, be in a positior 
to pass impartial judgement on the matter between us 
Our task is certainly not made the more difficult b 
the fact that Mr Sheppard is not strictly scientific it 
his treatment of the subject, but merely repeats fo 
popular consumption some familiar assertions of th 
late Fr Zimmerman, which, further, he over-simplifie 
in a way that must prejudice their force. For that reasoi 
we have found it unnecessary to study the questiot 
anew, and we shall content ourselves with furnishin: 
here the findings which we have gathered into a volum 
that is to appear shortly under the aegis of the tw 
Carmelite General Curias in Rome, namely, De Vision 
Sancti Simonis Stock. 

In terms, to our judgement, too extreme to reflec 
Zimmerman’s mind faithfully, Mr Sheppard repeats th 
old arguments against the Elian tradition of the Carmelit 
Order and arrives at the conclusion that the history ¢ 
the Order down to 1300 is wholly lost in the mists « 
legend. His conclusion, he insists, holds also for th 


if his article “The Origin of the Carmelites’ in the 
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Yrder in England and particularly for the figure of St 
imon Stock and the Scapular Vision. 

The conclusions for which Zimmerman gained 
cceptance in the scientific world are, briefly, these. 
he first evidence for the vision is the Viridarium of 
ohn Grossi, written about 1430, which gives an account 
y an English Carmelite living in Bordeaux and which 
as little to recommend it. No earlier evidence exists, 
yhich proves that the vision was unknown in the Order 
uring the fourteenth century. At that time also the 
erson of the saint himself was not the object of veneration, 
nd his name appears for the first time as that of a saint 
1 the Missal of Kilcormic in 1458 and thereafter disappears 
gain until 1564. Notwithstanding this, it is extremely 
kely that the story of the vision was put into circulation 

St Simon Stock himself in a time of great tribulation 
yr the Order, though not as early as 1251, but rather after 
256, as it was then that the period of great difficulties 
egan, to the discouragement of many of the religious. 

These conclusions of Zimmerman’s are what prompts 
ir Sheppard’s query concerning the grounds on which 
1e Carmelite Order proposes to celebrate the Seventh 
entenary of the Scapular Vision: ‘Early Carmelite 
istory in England from 1242 until c. 1300 is equally 
bscure. Save for one or two facts—the chapter of 
ylesford in 1247, the change of mantle, a few dates 
f foundation—there is little evidence to help us. 
articularly is this true about the vague figure who has 
yme to be known as St Simon Stock. His legend is a 
ass of contradictions, and there seems hardly any 
mntemporary evidence that will allow us to bestow the 
ame Simon upon him. In this connexion it would be 
teresting to know on what grounds it is proposed to 
sJebrate in 1951 the Seventh Centenary of the Scapular 
ision—that other thorny question in Carmelite history.’ 
In order to deal effectively with the issue which Mr 
ueppard’s query raises, it is indispensable to note that 
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the method followed by Zimmerman is not the scientifi 
method, and that his conclusions are contradicted b 
the documents themselves. 

As a consequence of his researches, by which h 
merited so well in the cause of Carmelite history 
Zimmerman found himself with numerous _hithert 
unknown accounts of the vision. These led him at fir: 
to believe that the vision was abundantly documente 
by early writers, such as Peter Swaynington (thirteent 
cent.), Sibert de Beka (beginning of fourteenth cent.) 
William of Coventry (middle of fourteenth cent.), an 
finally John Grossi (d. 1435), and many _ other 
subsequently. But, when he discovered that the fir: 
three were faulty, he concluded forthwith that th 
first reliable witness was John Grossi, and since th 
latter was General until 1430, he dated his evidenc 
from about that year. Further, neglecting to establis 
a critical text of Grossi’s Viridarium, he took that neare: 
to hand, viz., that printed in the Speculum Carmelitanu 
of 1680. Of the other accounts he was content to sa 
that they had been copied from Grossi with certai 
added fine touches. 

Anyone can mark how seriously such a method offeng 
against the most elementary rules of historical criticisn 
Zimmerman did not bother to establish a critical te: 
of the Viridarium, nor did he collate the manuscrip 
with one another or with the principal edition, an 
consequently he failed to see that the various tex 
differed greatly. Moreover, instead of a text from tl 
hand of Grossi, he took a later copy put together fro: 
at least three different writers. Not having examined tk 
differences that exist between the various accounts, | 
missed the many valuable points that a collation of th 
codices would have brought to light ! 

I. The Viridarium is not of 1430; this is the year | 
which John Grossi resigned the generalate after forty-or 
years in office: ‘attentis aetate sua sancta [sic !] _ 
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bilitate corporis suorumque membrorum libere et 
onte resignavit officium generalatus’. In fact, we have 
codex (Oxford, ms. Laudiano misc. 722) of the date 
26, which is not the first text either. The codex Vat. 
- 3991 contains a copy of a text made while the two 
ediences of Rome and Avignon were still divided, 
at is, previous to I4I1. 

2. The two eulogies of St Simon in the Viridarium 
e not by John Grossi, but by two other writers both 
terior to Grossi. These form a part of two catalogues, 
ie of the Priors General, the other of the Saints, and 
th catalogues are found in the codices independent 
the Viridarium, as codices of the Viridarium are also 
und without the catalogues. Further, the catalogue 
the Saints is not properly a part of the Viridarium. 
1e latter ends with the catalogue of the Priors General, 
er which begins a new introduction; it is only in the 
ition of 1680 (and also, perhaps, in the ms. of 1484 
ed in that edition) that the catalogue of the Saints 
pears as the second part of the Viridarium. 

3. It will be clear from the foregoing that it is not 
ie that the first evidence for the vision is that of John 
‘ossi. Mention of St Simon appears constantly in the 
talogues of the Priors General (excepting that of John 
isse, which begins with 1270) and in those of the 
ints. We possess four distinct catalogues of the Priors 
neral, two very early and very concise, and two of 
er date, namely, those inserted in the various copies 
the Viridarium. The two earlier are found, one in the 
crologium Florentinum, written about 1370, the other 
ributed to Grossi and written at the beginning of his 
neralate, and therefore dating from shortly after 
89. Of the catalogues of the Saints we have quite a 
mber of copies, the collation and examination of which 
rmits us to put the date of the composition of the 
>totype somewhere in the first decades of the fourteenth 
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4. Zimmerman gained credence for the opinion th 
St Simon became the object of veneration only at 
very late date, alleging that his feast appeared for tl 
first time in the Missal of Kilcormic of 14.58, and thereaft 
did not reappear until 1564. He passed it over in silen 
that he had been included in many copies of the catalog 
of the Saints; that his name is to be read, before 138 
in the calendar of the Ordinal of Auraynte; that tl 
Necrologium Florentinum says of him, ‘fuit sanctus homo 
claruit multis miraculis’; that in the various catalogu 
of the Priors General his name is recorded with tl 
appellative of ‘Saint’; that, in 1423, relics of him we 
sent from the convent of Bordeaux to the houses of tl 
French Province with a warm eulogy which had alrea 
appeared in the Vinea Carmeli, and whose authority 
guaranteed by Arnold Bostius, who, about the ye 
1480, considered such relics as one of the greate 
treasures of the city of Ghent; that in a codex abo 
the middle of the fifteenth century there is to be re 
of him, ‘et adhuc hodie facit miracula’. 

5. The whole of Zimmerman’s reasoning in putti 
the vision at a date subsequent to 1256 is unfounde 
and it is interesting to note how very much astray | 
went on the question. He accepted as authentic tl 
fragments of Peter Swaynington and based his reasonil 
on them. In the fragments, the vision is connected wi 
a great extremity of the Order, which, in truth, d 
undergo quite a major trial during the decade beginni 
in 1256. The fragments speak also of the friendly relatio 
between St Simon and the Bishop of Winchester. Giv 
the character of the saint, Zimmerman found it incredit 
that the other party to the friendship could be t 
disgraceful Adhemar of Luzignan who was Bishop 
Winchester down until 1260, and therefore, he decid 
that the Bishop in question was the latter’s successc 
By now the Swaynington fragments have been universa 
rejected as unauthentic, and so the whole argume 
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used on them falls to the ground. No other document 
yeaks of any extreme tribulation. Hence, whatever 
<cuse Zimmerman had for committing the error in 
904, he had none for repeating it in 1927, and 
r Sheppard has less than none for repeating it in 
950. 

As it is, we now know exactly what the famous letter 
° Peter Swaynington was. It was nothing else than a 
fe written by Monaldo di Rosariis in 1500, dressed up 
ew. In this, the pathetic description given of the 
iserable state of the Order is purely and simply a 
amatic playing-up of a text by William of Sanvico of 
e thirteenth century, in which the apparition of our 
idy is made to synchronize with the opposition of the 
rates which occasioned the letter of Innocent IV of 
3th January 1252. This letter also Zimmerman rejected 
false—too hurriedly, however, for it is found in the 
ts of Pope Innocent. 

Mr Sheppard not only repeats Zimmerman’s assertions, 
it here and there carries them further in his hostility 
. tradition. In his book, The Carmelites in England, Mr 
.eppard has written that the Scapular Vision was nothin 

se than a legend born of an episode narrated by William 
» Fracheto, o.p., in which Blessed Jordan appeared 
a Carmelite doubtful of his vocation, and assured 
m that whosoever should die in the service of Christ 
ould be saved. For this episode William de Fracheto 
ve as the source of his information the Carmelite 
ar Simon. Zimmerman believed that in this he had 
scovered a psychological basis on which he might 
plain why later Simon should essay to console his 
ubting brethren with the promise of salvation from 
ary to those who should die in the Order. Mr Sheppard 
ers the sense of Zimmerman, and says that the 
irmelites simply changed the narration of the vision 
Blessed Jordan into the legend of the Scapular. That 
a thing Zimmerman never had in mind. 
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Further, acquainted with only an incomplet 
documentation and impressed with the difficulties arisin 
from it, Mr Sheppard proceeds to draw the sweepin 
conclusion that Carmelite history down to 1300 is lo: 
in the mists of legend. This surely is a liberty whic 
only the most casual-.of casual students of history ca 
permit himself. To confine ourselves to the questia 
in hand, a more critical approach and study yields quit 
a wealth of data. All the catalogues and all the accoun 
of the vision agree on the following points: the nam 
Simon; the appellative ‘the Englishman’; his belongir 
to the Carmelite Order; his office of Prior Genera 
his death at Bordeaux; his reputation for sanctity an 
the power to work miracles. While it is not found j 
the catalogues of the Priors General, mention of tl 
Scapular Vision in regular connexion with St Simon 
made in all the catalogues of the Saints. The surnam 
Stock appears in all the catalogues of the Priors Genera 
but is lacking the older MSS of those of the saints, | 
well as in the liturgical texts, including those of tl 
fifteenth century. Simon’s solitary life in the tree-trunl 
his entrance into the Order after the arrival of ti 
Carmelites in England, and the strange portents of tl 
conversion of the water into wine and the restoring © 
the fish to life are peculiar to the longer copies of ti 
catalogue of the Saints; in fact, the portents are missi 
also in the intermediate copy of the codex Vat. la 
3813. The administrative acts, i.e., the obtaining 
the three Pontifical approbations and the introductic 
of the Carmelites into Europe under the protection 
St Louis, belong to the last two catalogues of the Pric 
General, whence they passed into the longer compositio 
of the catalogue of the Saints. The hundred years 
Simon’s age is clearly an interpolation into the. earlic 
accounts of the death of the saint. The chronolog 
certainly, is not free of confusion, but the confusion 
not such as to obscure the figure of the saint. In t 
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horter texts, which are also the earliest, there is no 
hronology of events. In the later texts the cause of the 
onfusion is clear. In the last two catalogues of the Priors 
seneral the attempt, mistaken from the outset, is made 
o fit the Generals into a certain chronological scheme 
md then to attribute to them individually the events 
yccurring within the limits of the periods assigned to 
hem. The period assigned to Simon was 1200-1250, 
md accordingly the administrative acts, listed above, 
»ccutring within this span were attributed to him. On 
he other hand, the catalogues of the Saints give 1242-1265 
is the period of his life in the Order and nevertheless 
ssign to him also the administrative acts recorded in 
he catalogue of the Priors General. 

In the face of this interweaving of documents and dates 
t is, without doubt, necessary to proceed with caution, 
ut it is anything but scientific to reject everything 
orthwith as unworthy of study. For the rest, in the light 
f what we have said, here is our reply to Mr Sheppard’s 
juery. We propose to celebrate the Scapular Vision of 
t Simon Stock because the possession of a centuries-old 
radition, documented from the fourteenth century 
lown, gives us sufficient reason to accept the personality 
f St Simon Stock and the vision ascribed to him as 
ully and soundly historical. We propose to celebrate 
t this year, 1950-1951, because the date 1251 is that 
uaranteed by documents, while that proposed by 
‘immerman is but a reconstruction belied by a more 
ritical reading of the evidence. We propose to celebrate 
t on 16th July, not because we believe that the vision 
ook place on that day, but because it is the day which, 
rom the fourteenth century down, the Order has 
onsecrated to the memory of the singular benefits 
yhich our Lady has conferred on it. 
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Mr Sheppard writes: 

A very careful reading of Fr Xiberta’s article leave 
me still without an answer to my question concernin 
the choice of 1951 as the date of the seventh centenar 
of the ‘scapular vision’. Certainly none of the author 
he quotes mentions the date 1251 (or any other); th 
curious “Swanyngton fragment’ so hotly defended b 
the Carmelites as authentic thirteenth century evidenc 
from the time of its production by John Chéron, Carmelit 
of Bordeaux in the middle of the seventeenth century 
‘dressed up’ anew by him for the enquiring Bollandist 
—the ‘dressing up’ was considerable, is now quietl 
dropped overboard as one of the errors of the late F 
Benedict Zimmerman, o0.c.p. What, then, does F 
Xiberta establish ? If we accept his dates for th 
manuscripts which he quotes, merely that instead ¢ 
1430 as the date of the first evidence of tlte scapula 
vision we must now put it back to circa 1370 (this, h 
says, is very early), or, that if we refer to the catalogue 
of the saints the collation and examination of ther 
‘permits us to put the date of the composition of th 
prototype somewhere in the first decades of th 
fourteenth century’. This second statement is too vagu 
to be accepted without proper caution. In his la: 
paragraph Fr Xiberta assumes what he set out to prove 
the possession of a centuries-old tradition (and a date 
guaranteed by documents. 

Elsewhere! he has arrived at further conclusions fror 
the facts (and some others) mentioned above. Arguin 
from the fact that Thomas Bradley (or Scrope), writin 
in the early fifteenth century, gives an account of th 
scapular vision which has manifest likenesses to Grossi’ 
and Wet does not cite Grossi among his authorities 
though he mentions the Scutum Carmelitarum of Williar 
of Coventry, Fr Xiberta postulates a common sourc 
for Bradley’s and Grossi’s versions which is very possibly 

1 Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum, Rome, 1939-40. Referred to as A.0.C. 
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1€ says, the Scutum referred to above. This was written, 
t is asserted, in 1348, but is now lost. From this he 
yoes on to reason on these lines: if William of Coventr 
vas no longer young when he wrote, it follows that 
xe provides a link with the period when there were 
till living Carmelites who, as contemporaries or near- 
ontemporaries, would be well acquainted with the 
tory of the vision.! 

This theory involves, it is obvious, so many assumptions 
hat without further supporting evidence it provides a 
lender basis for the categorical assertion, made more 
han once in print this year, that our Lady appeared to 
aint Simon Stock at Aylesford on 16th July 1251. Fr 
‘iberta finds considerable difficulty in his articles in 
IOC in explaining why William of Sandwich (definitor 
f the Holy Land province at the chapter of 1287) 
nentions in his Chronicle a vision of our Lady experienced 
y the prior of the Order (whom he nowhere names) 
1 connexion with the opposition of the parish priests 
nd bishops, but says no word of the scapular. Our Lady 
; said to have revealed to the prior that the friars should 
ave recourse to the Pope (Innocent IV), who would 
ive them help. And this in fact he did by the letter to 
hich Fr Xiberta refers above (13th January 1252). 
hat William of Sandwich says nothing of the scapular 


1It may be well to print out here one of the accounts referred to by Fr 
iberta and printed by him in AOC X, fasc. V, p. 315. For reasons of space 
have chosen the shortest of the versions of Grossi’s account, but it gives 
e essentials of the legend: ‘Nonus fuit S. Simon de Anglia Generalis Ordinis 
xtus: qui Dei gloriosissimam Genetricem iugiter deprecabatur, ut Carmel- 
rum ordinem, qui speciali gaudet ipsius Virginis titulo, aliquo communiret 
ivilegio, dicens voce devotissima: Flos Carmeli, Vitis florigera, Splendor 
eli, Virgo puerpera Singularis, Mater mitis Sed viri nescia, Carmelitis da 
ivilegia, Stella maris. ay 
Cui beata Virgo, cum multitudine angelorum apparuit, scapulare ordinis 
benedictis manibus suis tenens et dicens: Hoc erit tibi et cunctis Carmelitis 
ivilegium, quod in hoc moriens aeternum non patietur incendium, id est, 
hoc moriens salvabitur. yeah. 324 

Dictus iste Simon generalis dum provinciam Vasconiae visitavit, in conventu 
rdegaliae ab hac luce migravit, ubi eius corpus quiescit: et ideo a quibusdam 
Simon de Vasconia nuncupatur, sed S. Simon de Anglia, ubi suum traxit 


iginem, rectius vocitatur. 
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and the promise attached to it is surely surprising i 
he knew of it ; it seems hardly sufficient explanatio1 
to say, as Fr Xiberta does, that because William o 
Sandwich was dealing with the expansion of the Orde 
he omitted mention of the scapular because that concern 
the spiritual life. My attempt to account for the origi 
of the legend (in the little book to which Fr Xibert 
refers: The English Carmelites, London, 1943) is only | 
hypothesis, but it does not involve so many assumption 
as Fr Xiberta’s theory nor so many difficulties; it i 
supported, moreover, by a piece of near-contemporar 
evidence. And Fr Xiberta does not account for th 
extraordinary reticence displayed by the large majorit 
of Carmelite writers and teachers between the middl 
of the thirteenth century and the sixteenth on the subjec 
of what, after all, was, if his theory is correct, a 
extraordinary privilege. > 
Disentanglement of Fr Xiberta’s remarks about § 
Simon Stock shows that the surname Stock does no 
occur in the earliest manuscripts, and that the greate 
number of the events of his life and the ‘portents’ ar 
additions. If the ‘claruit miraculis’ refers to these i 
leaves us where we were. The fact that a Carmelit 
catalogue of saints should include his name will no 
surprise those who are familiar with similar catalogue 
of other religious orders in the Middle Ages. Liturgica 
commemoration has been enjoyed for a time, or eve 
continuously, by more than one vague figure; the fac 
remains that, when the legendary matter is sifted out 
among the founders or reformers of religious orders i 
the thirteenth century Simon the Englishman _ i 
distinguished by the little we certainly know of him 


He has never been canonized. 
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FRAGMENT OF A TWELFTH 
SENTURY COLLECTARIUM IN THE 
LIBER ALBUS OF WELLS 


By DOM AELRED WATKIN 


wn the binding of the Liber Albus of Wells! are some 
[ fragments of a Collectarium? written in a clear 

mid-twelfth century hand. These fragments cover 
he Sanctorale from 31st August to 28th October inclusive, 
ome weeks of the Temporale, an office of the Blessed 
firgin and small sections of the Common of the Saints 
nd of a hymnal. To print the whole a very elaborate 
iece of re-assembling would have to be undertaken, 
nd at the moment we shall deal with the Saints given 
n the Sanctorale alone. 


ug. 31 St Aidan Oct.) irs St Piatus 
spt. 1 St Giles SS. Remigius, Germanus, 
SS. Priscus and Lazarus Vedast and Bavo 
A 5 St Bertin a 2 St Leger 
‘ 8 Birthday of the Blessed a 5 St Faith 
Virgin Mary _ 7 St Mark, Pope 
St Adrian SS. Marcellus and 
. 9 St Gorgonius Apuleius 
, 10 Translation of St Ethelwold 5 8 Translation of SS Aidan 
, 11 SS. Protus and Jacinthus and Ceolfrid 
, 14  Exaltation of the Holy nA 9 St Denys and Comp. 
Cross », to St Gereon and Comp. 
SS. Cornelius and Cyprian », 11 St Nicasius and Comp, 
, 15 St Nichomedes ye t2uest wwaltrid 
ee 16 St Edith », 14 St Kalixtus 
SS. Euphemia, Lucy and 3» 16 St Michael in Monte Tumba 
Geminianus »» 18 St Luke 
oe iy «St Wambert St Justus 
» 21 St Matthew », 2? 20 St Romanus 
,» 22 St Maurice and Comp. », 21 Ordination of St Dunstan 
,» 24 Conception of St John the >, 22 St Ursula and the 11,000 
Baptist Virgins 
» 27 SS. Cosmas and Damian », 25 SS. Crispin and Crispinian 
» 29 Michaelmas Day », 28 SS. Simon and Jude 


30 St Jerome 


1 See Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Dean and Chapter of Wells, Vols I and Il, 
ist. MSS Comm. 1907 and 1914. 

21 have found other fragments of the Collectarium in the Liber Fuscus of 
felis and there is a distinct possiblity of finding more, although I have searched 
rough quantities of bindings of accounts and act books in the Chapter Library 
d Diocesan Registrary without avail. I wish here to tender my thanks 

the Very Revd R. H. Malden, formerly Dean of Wells, and to Mr R. Granville 
arris for their unfailing help. 
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We must now attempt to discover the provenanc 
of the Collectarium. It has long been regarded as 
Glastonbury booki—doubtless of the time of Abbe 
Henry of Blois—but the problems raised by an examinatio 
of even the meagre two months of the Sanctorale ar 
formidable. The easiest method of approach is to compar 
the festivals given in the Collectarium with those « 
six calendars whose connexion with it is clear.2 Thes 
are in: 

1. The Leofric Missal (Bod. MS 579), a Glastonbur 

calendar c. 970. 

2. The Bosworth Psalter (BM. Add. MS 37517), 
Glastonbury calendar adapted to St Augustine 
Canterbury, 988-1012. 

3. A late eleventh century calendar from the We: 
Country (Camb. Univ. Lib. Kk. v. 32). 

4. A Wells calendar (BM. Cotton Vitellius A. xviii 
1061-1088. 

5. Acalendar, probably from Evesham (Bodl]. Hatte 
113), late eleventh century. 

6. The Red Book of Derby (Corpus Christi Coll. Caml 
MS 422), a Sherborne calendar c. 1061.3 

It will be well first to make a comprehensit 
list of the feasts which occur in the Collectariu: 
and which occur also in four or less of the oth 
six calendars :4 


1Cal. Hist. MSS Wells, 1, p. xi, Ker, Eng. Med. Libraries, p- 50 (tentati 
attribution), 


21 have used extensively Edmund Bishop’s examination of pre-conqu 
English calendars in The Bosworth Psalter, Dean Armitage Robinson’s Medie 
Calendars of Somerset in Muchelney Memoranda (Som. Rec. Soc.), Ppp. 143, se 
and, for the text of the calendars, have used Flower’s English Kalendars bef 
ae) 100 and English Benedictine Kalendars after A.D. 1100, | and II (Hen. Br 

oc.). 

3 We shall refer to these six calendars as: LEO, BOS, CUL, WEL, E' 
and SHER. The Collectarium will be called COLL. 

4 This omits all universal feasts such as the Nativity of the Blessed Virg: 
In all cases, save one, when a feast is found in five of the six calendars it 
CUL which omits it; indeed the latter, though a very full calendar, has clea: 
a habit of omitting the second of a pair of saints commemorated on the same di 

*=Recorded in original hand. 

++ =Recorded in later hand. 
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LEO BOS WEL EVE SHER CUL 


Sept. GILES ae * sia Se —_ 
LAZARUS (on 18 Dec. + — a — = 

Sept. TRANS. OF 

ETHELWOLD = = = = * 
Sept. EDITH sa - cS ot k ae 
Oct. PIATUS —_ —_ * a * * 

BAVO = — * = = ais 

Oct. -LEGER * = * * * = 
ct. FAITH = = ae = _ ae 
Oct. MARCELLUS = = * * = * 
Oct. TRANS. OF AIDAN ? * = * a = 

AND CEOLFRID 
Oct. GEREON AND COMP — a * —_ ae 
Oct. NICASIUS AND COMP. — = au == = == 
Oct. MICHAEL JN MONTE 

TUMBA = = ae = = ~— 
Oct. JUSTUS a == * * * * 
> Oct. ROMANUS == = + a2 soe at 
- Oct. elsewhere) 
Oct. ORDINATION OF 

DUNSTAN — a = _—- * = 
Oct. 11,000 VIRGINS — = * — — — 


Therefore of these feasts twelve (including four added 
er) are found in WEL, six (one addition) in SHER, 
; (two additions) in EVE, six (three additions) 
CUL, two (possibly three, and two additions) in LEO 
d none in BOS. We may therefore rule out BOS 
aight away and concentrate upon the others. At 
st sight it would seem that COLL has a very clear 
inity with WEL; on the other hand it must be 
membered that COLL is at least fifty years later than 
= Wells calendar or any of the others. If, therefore, 
» remove those feasts which are found in WELL and 
> other calendars merely because they were in process 
general introduction, we shall find quite a different 
ture. 
We may thus leave out of consideration the following: 
. St Giles, who came into the Salisbury! and other 
calendars in the twelfth century. 
) St Piatus, who appears in the York Missals (he is 
‘not found at Salisbury, for St Melor, whose relics 
were venerated at nearby Amesbury, took his place). 


For the growth of this and other festivals I have used Bp Frere’s valuable 
nsions of the Salisbury calendar in his edition of the Graduale Sarisburiense 


insong and Med. Music Soc.). 
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(c) SS. Bavo, Leger, Faith, Marcellus, Gereon, Nicasit 
Michael in Monte Tumba, Justus, Romanus a 
Ursula; all of whom found their way into Engl 
calendars by the second half of the twelfth centu 
and many earlier. 

Omitting the saints whose presence merely indica 
the growth of a general cult, we get: 


LEO BOS WEL EVE SHER C 
LAZARUS ai) (i8) Dees) <2 (— kugeea py ee 


TRANS. OF 
ETHELWOLD — = _ ae * : 
EDITH = aoe _ = * 4 
oaks = % = 


TRANS. OF AIDAN ?* 
AND CEOLFRID 
ORDINATION OF 
DUNSTAN Bee + = 
Thus SHER provides three feasts, CUL two (one 
addition), EVE one and LEO a possible one. It ne 
becomes clear that COLL rests basically not upon 
eleventh century Wells calendar but upon a calenc 
whose closest representative, though not autotype, 
the Sherborne ‘Red Book of Derby’. CUL and EV 
however, are closely connected. 
To take the converse principle, we can now ma 
a list of feasts common to four or more of the six calend: 
but not represented in COLL. These are: 
LEO BOS WEL EVE SHER G 


4 Sept. TRANS. OF CUTHBERT — a * * * : 
23 Sept. THECLA ots uae, * * * 
25 Sept. CEOLFRID * * * * * , 
to Oct. PAULINUS * * irae * * ’ 


We note here: first, the absence of St Ceolfrid, whi 
is common to all the others; secondly, that t 
Translations of St Cuthbert and St Thecla are not fou 
in LEO; thirdly that St Paulinus is not found in WE 
The second of these points would suggest that COLL ha 
more direct descent from LEO than any of the oth 
(save of course BOS). The absence of St Ceolfrid 
difficult to account for, unless this be regarded as a ‘dyir 
feast; while St Paulinus, which is absent also from WE 
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ly be taken to be one of the old English feasts rejected 
the Normans.! 

One further line of attack. We notice that the feasts 
en in COLL but not in WELL are: St Lazarus, 
anslation of St Ethelwold, St Edith, Translation of 
. Aidan and Ceolfrid and the Ordination of St Dunstan. 
mversely the significant? festivals found in WEL but 
t in COLL are: the Translation of St Cuthbert, St 
olfrid and St Columbanus (24th September). What 
1 we make of this ? 

At once a strong Glastonbury element is observed 
COLL. Leaving aside St Lazarus for the moment, we 
- first the Translation of St Ethelwold, a Winchester 
st it is true, but one likely to have been kept at 
astonbury where Ethelwold was for a time trained; 
ondly we have St Edith, important relics of whom 
re preserved at Glastonbury,’ thirdly we have the 
aunslation of SS. Aidan and Ceolfrid, whose bodies 
re said to have been translated to Glastonbury at the 
1e of the Danish invasions‘; finally the Ordination of 
Dunstan would clearly have a Glastonbury connexion. 
erefore, with the possible exception of St Lazarus, the 
sts found in COLL but not in WEL are all of 
istonbury origin and character. 

Conversely, we find in WEL, but not in COL, the 
tivals of the Translation of St Cuthbert, St Ceolfrid 
| St Columbanus. St Cuthbert was of course venerated 
Wells—why we do not know—and this feast does 
therefore surprise us. St Columbanus had a chapel 
Cheddar, and Cheddar had close connexions with 


For this feast see Bishop, Bosworth Psalter, p. 33. St Wilfrid suffered 
e vicissitude and it is interesting to notice that it is not in WEL in the 


There is a quantity of feasts of foreign origin in WEL which are not in 
L; but for the irrelevance of these see Armitage Robinson in Medieval 


idars of Somerset. 
see relic list in Historia Glastoniensis of John of Glastonbury, ed. Hearne, 


WAG. ' 
ee Die Heiligen Englands by Liebermann, p. 18 and the chronicle of Hugh 
idus, ed. Mellows, p. 59. 
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Wells—geographically and historically. The presence 

St Ceolfrid in WEL and its absence in COLL remain: 

difficulty, unless solved on the lines we have suggeste 

Summing up, therefore, we can notice three stra 
of influence lying behind the calendar of COLL: 

1. The ancient Glastonbury calendar represented 
LEO—and it is noticeable that COLL follo 
LEO in omitting the Translation of St Cuthb 
and the festival of St Thecla against all the othe 

2. A fresh and later Glastonbury impulse giving 
the feast of the Translation of St Ethelwold, 
Edith,2 the Translation of SS. Aidan and Ceolfr 
and the Ordination of St Dunstan. 

3. The introduction of a quantity of ‘modern’ feas 
in which COLL bears a very close resemblance 
WEL. There is nothing to show the source of the 
introductions; in all probability it is a calenc 
upon which both WEL and COLL in some deg 
depend. 

Therefore the line of development appears to be th 

LEO 


XI cent. Glastonbury source 


Source containing ‘modern’ feasts _ 
under Norman influence, tending 
reject certain English saints. 


1 We are handicapped here by having no later Glastonbury calendars. 

2 Unless this was merely a new feast coming in; it reached Salisbury in 
thirteenth century. 

3It is possible that this occurs in LEO, for on that day we get the e1 
‘Sanctorum’ followed by an erasure. 
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What then is the provenance of COLL ? Glastonbury 
ears to be the obvious answer, though the absence 
SS. Ceolfrid and Paulinus! makes it difficult to prove 
iclusively a direct connexion with the abbey itself. 
r does the presence of the one saint found in COLL 
ne, St Lazarus,? greatly help us. Lazarus, it is true, 
ound in LEO as a later addition on the 18th December, 
/ COLL keeps him on the rst September, at which 
e he is found at Autun. In a_ twelfth century 
lectarium in the old priory church of Saumur? in 
‘gundy, not far from Autun, is a collect for Priscus 
| Lazarus identical with that in COLL, but it seems 
sossible to prove any connexion between the two. 
srefore, if Lazarus may be said to show anything, it 
ws some connexion with Glastonbury.‘ 

Thus we may say that though COLL seems to have 
y close connexions with Glastonbury it did not come 
m the abbey itself. Still less is it to be attributed to 
lis. In fact the safest hypothesis would be one which 
gns the Collectarium to one of the churches in the 
shbourhood of Wells which formed part of the 
stonbury patrimony. It may well have belonged to the 
rby Glastonbury church of Pilton, or even South Brent, 
ich became prebendal churches of Wells c. 1172.5 


‘or his connexion with Glastonbury see Historia Glast. by Adam of Domerham, 
tearne, I, p. 28. 
cannot find him on this date in any English calendar. 

came across it quite by chance in the sacristy of the church there. 
Slastonbury’s Cluniac connexion would not be enough to account for it. 
ourse it may be connected with the Arimathea legend—which appears 
uve some origins at Glastonbury in pre-conquest days, though not at a 
early date. 
ee Early History of the Church of Wells by C. M. Church, p. 115. The rest 
e fragments give no help. The hymnal has, it is true, the monastic mon- 
um suffragia in the hymn of All Saints. On Easter Day a collect ad fontes 
‘en, which would not have been used in the abbey church. We hope later 
) print the whole of the fragments and to attack the problem anew by an 
ination of the collects. 
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Revelation and the Modern World being the first part of a trea 
on The Form of the Servant, by L. S. Thornton, c.r. Pp. xx + | 
(Dacre Press) 305. 


IBLICAL study seems to be emerging from a stage of anal 
B to a new synthetic stage. Forty years ago conservative scho 

were fighting a valiant rearguard action against the assai 
of liberal criticism. To some extent it was a battle between 
whale and the elephant. The critics held a strong hand which t 
were inclined to overcall, while the conservatives hardly saw h 
to answer them except by showing up their exaggerations | 
beating them at their own game. Dr Thornton’s book is an indicat 
of a healthier tone alike in criticism and in biblical theolo 
The new scholarship seems to be taking shape as a post-crit 
conservatism, and Dr Thornton has found a banner and a me 
in the biblical image of the Form of the Servant (Phil. n, 6). 
contends that divine revelation accommodates itself to the conditi 
and capabilities of those for whom it is intended, and indeed 1 
it becomes actual as revelation in the very response which 
evokes; there is here a paradox of mutual implication whic 
think the author deliberately intends. Thus the anthropomorphis 
for instance, of the Old Testament are not things to be ‘explai 
away’; they are the quintessence of divine condescension to 
spirit of man in its pre-critical childhood. The revelation can 
be abstracted from the form in which it is given, any more tha 
poem’s beauty can be abstracted from the words and rhythms 
which it inheres. 

The climax of revelation is the Incarnation, in which the tota 
of God’s self-giving is matched by the perfection of Man’s respol 
the human nature in Christ (superelevated by the hypostatic uni 
giving back to God by obedience and charity that which Ac 
refused. The Incarnation thus becomes mankind’s second st: 
a new creation, repeating (on a higher level) and recapitula' 
man’s first creation and the whole religious history of the r 
But it does more than this. For man’s creation is set upon 
stage of creation as a whole; it is part of creation as a whole, 
man is part of nature. Nature comes to self-consciousness in 1 
its lord and priest; and in some mysterious way nature share: 
the disorder caused by human sin. Thus in the Second A¢ 
creation as a whole is mysteriously repeated and recapitulated ; 
it was the Word by which all things were made that ‘became fle: 
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scripture, the inspired record of revelation, is from another 
nt of view (which ultimately coincides with the first) a 
nscript of tradition, of the deposit or sedimentation of 
elation in the succeeding generations of mankind qua religious. 
us revelation and scripture interlock with the third great fact, 
religious community, the Chosen People, the Church of God 
| of Christ, the ‘Mystical Body of Christ’. The religious community 
ecapitulated in Christ, and Christ is re-presented in the religious 
nmunity. 
n recent trends of scientific thought Dr Thornton believes that 
re may be discerned a new way of understanding nature, which 
_be fused into the general picture which he draws out from the 
le and from St Irenaeus, in whom he finds a survival of the 
braic biblical ways of thinking. The world presented to us by 
ence is no longer a closed universe made up of impenetrable 
nysterious atoms, but is a world of interlocking mysteries, 
rarchized interactions, a world patient of, and enriched by, 
ntal control and service. If the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
mysterious, so too modern physics exit in mysterium, and the 
sraction of mind and matter is mysterious. The world seems 
be composed of quasi-Leibnizian monads, interrelated indeed, 
severally, in their own interior being, inscrutable; so that 
nce is becoming a study of relations between entities not 
y knowable (by us) in themselves. 

fear that I have grievously failed to give an adequate idea of 
richness, profundity and comprehensiveness of this book, 
first part of a larger whole, of which we shall eagerly await 
second volume. Dr Thornton’s style is complex, heavy and 
notonous, but it conveys thought of the highest importance, 
gnant with possibilities for the future. The point on which, 
Catholic, I should like to enter into discussion with Dr Thornton 
he question of the significance of the disunity of Christendom. 
does not, I think, in these pages assert that this disunity amounts 
a fragmentation of the Church, the revelational community, 
he might easily be taken to imply this. He seems to me to fail 
treat with sufficient depth of insight the Church’s nature as a 
orical society; or else he seems to overlook the fact that a 
orical society is incapable of fragmentation. A society can cease 
exist, but it cannot continue to exist formally as two separate 
ieties. The Church, however, will continue to exist till the 
ond Coming (Matt. xvi, 18); it follows that, however much 
Church’s cultural tradition (in non-essential elements) has 
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been impoverished by the loss of the Nestorian, Monophysite, a 
‘Orthodox’ East, and by the Protestant elements in the We 
the Church is still a single historical society, and the schismati 
bodies, as such, are outside it. She would, in her contingent aspe 
be enriched by their return, as she was enriched by the incorporati 
of Hellenistic thought and culture; but she would gain nothi 
essential to her divinely given mission. 


New Testament Manuscript Studies edited by Merrill M. Parvis a 
Allen P. Wikgren. Pp. xii + 220 + Pl. xxxii (Chicago Universi 
Press; Agents in England: Cambridge University Press) 22s. ¢ 


His volume of studies is the outcome, and in some degli 

the record, of a conference of United States students of t 

Greek New Testament, held at the University of Chica 
in October 1948. It is most encouraging to learn that more th 
fifty persons attended this conference, which concerned its 
specially with matters preliminary to the publication of a n 
critical apparatus of the Greek New Testament. From the Engl 
side Professor Kilpatrick of Oxford has been in touch with 1 
American Editorial Board which now exists to further this proje 
and there seems to be a good prospect of British-Americ 
co-operation. 

The Oxford Press has, during recent years, published M 
and Matthew with a new critical apparatus, but the plan and executi 
of these volumes have caused considerable dissatisfaction. It see 
probable that the new critical apparatus of which we stand 
much in need should stand under the Textus Receptus, rat! 
than under the text of any single MS, or one devised on criti 
principles by a modern scholar or scholars—not that the Tex 
Receptus is not a bad text; but it is better to start from a text 
which we all disapprove than to ‘canonize’ a text whose value 
itself a matter of controversy. It is therefore a good thing that 1 
American Board has already reprinted the 1873 Oxford edition 
TEARS 

The present work contains nine studies, ranging from a sur 
of the MSS of the Greek New Testament by Kenneth W. Cl. 
of Duke University to an account of Armenian Gospel Illustrati: 
as seen in MSS in American collections; a number of plates < 
to the value of this latter study, as also to that of the paper on» 
Narrative and Liturgical Gospel Illustrations. As a whole the f 
six studies, with their very full annotation, give a most usé 
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sumé of the present state of knowledge and achievement in the 
-ld of New Testament textual criticism, and serve as an invaluable 
pendix to any of the standard manuals, which so rapidly get 
it of date. So much ground is covered that every student will 
ake his own choice of matters specially interesting to himself. 
should like to comment on the following points: 
Mr Clarke emphasizes the paucity of our Greek MS material 
r the earliest phases of the textual tradition. ‘Except for a tiny 
agment of the Gospel of John, there remains a gap of about two 
indred years for any part of the New Testament.’ And it was in 
is earliest period that a notable freedom was apparently exercised 
- the copyist. New material, it is true, is always being brought 
light: the Beatty papyri were acquired quite recently and give 
some invaluable evidence from the third century, earlier that 
to say than B and &, and apparently unaffected by the Alexandrian 
cension which these two great fourth century uncials are believed 
represent. 
From the point of view of recovering the original text—an 
attainable end—the great problems at the present time are 
e so-called Western Text and the prehistory of the ‘Alexandrian’ 
cension. It is quite clear that ‘Western’ text is a misnomer. 
1¢ Old Syriac (Sinaitic and Curetonian) have become a major 
thority for “Western’ readings; the third century papyri are 
other source; and it is probable that the Coptic versions, however 
ongly ‘Alexandrian’ on the surface, represent a tradition that 
is, at least as far as the Gospels are concerned, originally 
Vestern’ or heavily Westernized. I would not be too sure that 
e so-called Cesarean text is not the result of Alexandrian influences 
-a Western basis. It almost looks as though the Western text 
s, if not the textus receptus of the latter part of the second century, 
least a more or less ubiquitous influence upon whatever local 
xts it may be thought to have found already in existence. Abbot 
apman’s study of cross-harmonizations in the Western text of 
spels and Acts (Rev. Bénédictine, 1912) may be taken to show 
implication that the Western text was a deliberate revision 
a pre-existing text, and it is not unlikely that this revision 
tedated Marcion and was connected with the compilation of a 
non’ of New Testament writings. 
If some such explanation and evaluation of the Western text 
1 its influence are accepted, we are faced with an acutely 
eresting question with regard to the ‘Alexandrian’ text, best 
sserved in B. Was this simply a scholarly revision of current 
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MSS, incapable of supplying a substantial link with the pre-Weste1 


tradition ? Or may we suppose that Alexandrian Christian scholarshi 
was able to possess itself of, and to recognize as archaic and valuabl 
a text which had escaped the prevailing Western influences ? 
seems not impossible that the latter hypothesis is sound, although 
would remain probable that the Alexandrians drastically revisec 
and perhaps tended to shorten, this hypothetical archaic text. 

Mr Bruce M. Metzger, in his densely documented paper on th 
evidence of the versions, states that the Peshitta (the Syric 
‘yulgate’) must have been in existence ‘prior to the division 
the Syrian church in 431’, and he quotes (in a note) Voéébus 
conclusion, from an examination of quotations in a tractate | 
bishop Rabbula published towards the end of its author’s lif 
that Burkitt was mistaken in attributing the Peshitta to Rabbu 
(who died in 435). Recently, however, Professor Black has argue 
that the final breach between Jacobites and Nestorians took pla 
only in the closing decades of the fifth century. The Peshitta mig 
thus: have originated in a textual revision authorized by Rabbul 
and yet only gradually, in the intervening half-century, have reache 
its ‘received’ form, as handed down in both the Syrian Communion 

Nomenclature is still a source of confusion in New Testame 
textual scholarship. We may hope that the American Board wi 
give a strong lead in this matter; it would appear, for instance 
that we ought for convenience to accept von Soden’s designatio: 
H, I and K for the three main types of text, Westcott and Hort 
Neutral, Western and Syrian; for the first and third of whi 
designations there has been a tendency to substitute Alexandri: 
and Antiochian. If I am not mistaken, Metzger refers to K as Syris 
on page 46, and as Antiochian on the next page. One much le 
important matter of nomenclature: ‘St Constantine’ on page ; 
is presumably the correctly designated ‘St Cyril’ of the precedis 
paper. 

The University of Chicago Press is to be congratulated on i 
efficient printing of a mass of highly technical material and referenc 
in quasi-typescript. The scholarship of this volume is of very hi 
quality, and its authors have laid us under a great debt. I hope 
may stimulate New Testament textual criticism in this count 
as well as in the United States. 
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About the Gospels by C. H. Dodd. Pp. 45 (Cambridge University 
ess) 35. 6d. 


HIs little book is an almost exact reproduction of four addresses 
| ransmiteed by the British Broadcasting Corporation in the 

latter part of 1949. It states the views of its distinguished 
thor on the dates and provenance of the four Gospels, and indicates 
nething of their message and their credentials. The priority 
Mark is taken for granted, and it is dated shortly after the Fire 
Rome in Nero’s principate. Matthew and Luke are dated as 
bably between a.p. 75 and g¢ inclusive, while John is said to 
ve been ‘published not far from a.D. 100’. Behind the Gospels, 
luding John, the author points to the ‘living tradition’ of the 
ristian Church, part of which he thinks may have begun to be 
itten down not long after the Church moved into Greek-speaking 
untries. ‘The Greeks were a bookish people, like ourselves, 
1 liked to have things in writing. So by degrees they compiled 
sheets with a few sayings (of Christ) on some special topic. 
en the fly sheets were brought together. It seems certain that 
re was a considerable number of collections of sayings of Jesus 
circulation . . . But all this business of writing down was only 
matter of convenience. It was a by-product of the Church’s 
tem of Christian education; and this was essentially a system 
teaching by word of mouth.’ 
Criticism of the point of view thus stated is embarrassed by the 
asideration that Dr Dodd naturally could not give full grounds 
‘his theories within the limits of four short addresses. Everyone 
st admit the primary importance of the original oral Christian 
ching, and its priority over the written word. But I should 
e welcomed a clearer recognition that this oral teaching was 
ginally that given or authorized by the twelve. There is a valuable 
th in the idea of the collective memory of the Church, but it 
ld not obscure the complementary truth of the special standing 
individual eye-witnesses of our Lord’s ministry. And I need 
dly say that I think Dr Dodd unduly retards the development 
the written records. As usual, this is probably mainly due to 
nistaken acceptance of the priority of Mark, which prevents 
ognition of the extreme primitivity of Aramaic Matthew and 
the use of Matthew in the epistles of St Paul; and to a misunder- 
ading of the perfect tense of the verb in a famous reference 
St Irenaeus to the authorship of Mark. 
In the other hand it is most welcome to find a clear and explicit 
ognition that critical investigation of the tradition behind the 
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Gospel does not lead us back to a ‘simple, matter-of-fact sto 
without anything of the mysterious, the miraculous or the sup 
natural’—and that ‘there is a challenge in the Gospels, and soo 
or later we are bound to face it’. And Dr Dodd argues coger 
for the substantial truth of the record crystallized in Mark. “7 
early Christian Church was an intimate community and an effectiv 
organized community. It had a strong sense both of its duty 
publish its faith, and of responsibility for the truth of what 
published.’ It ‘knew that it was on its honour to speak the tru 
like a witness in court’. 
The general position adopted in these addresses thus represe 
a return, after a long period of ‘radical’ criticism, to positi 
held near the beginning of this century by conservative schole 
But this new conservatism has been reached, we may say, not 
opposition to ‘thoroughgoing’ criticism but by means of it. It 
thus a critical conservatism, and all the more significant for t 
reason. The book is calculated to do much good, and I hope 
will have a wide circulation in non-Catholic lay circles. 
B, C. BUTLEF 


The Message of Fatima by C. C. Martindale, s.j. Pp. viii + | 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne) tos. 6d. 


LTHOUGH the events that occurred at Fatima in 1917 h 
A a claim to be considered supremely important, it is regretta 

true that many, not only among the laity but also amx 
the clergy, still regard those events with something akin to mistr 
not to say suspicion. What happened on 13th October, for instan 
was so fantastic that some incline to the view that it can never h 
happened at all; thus the promised miracle (as well attested 
any since apostolic times) is rejected or ignored simply beca 
of its undeniably miraculous character . . . To such sceptics 
Martindale’s scholarly and scientific study should prove a gi 
boon. He shirks no difficulties and by-passes no problems— 
difficulties and problems there certainly are; for that reason 
book seems to be unquestionably the most important that 
yet appeared on this most important subject. 

In his introductory chapter Fr Martindale reviews the vari 
types of evidence upon which his study has been based. The bi 
he has found most satisfactory is Fr J. De Marchi’s Era Uma Senl 
mais brilhante que o Sol (3rd ed., 1947). By a happy coincide 
an English translation of this has recently been published with 
challenging title of Fatima: The Facts. Fr Martindale expresses 
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that his own book ‘may be regarded as a modest appendix 
the authoritative work of Fr De Marchi’, which he regards as 
lispensable’ (p. 4). 
Sut, important as Fr De Marchi’s book may be as a source, 
Message of Fatima is at least of equal importance inasmuch as 
rovides the first critical study of the evidence in all its bearings. 
s most necessary, for example, that we should understand the 
rect ‘method of approach’ to what are termed ‘private 
elations’. Fr Martindale outlines the principles with commendable 
‘ity in his introductory chapter (pp. 4-11). 
\gain, it is equally necessary that the difficulties in the Fatima 
‘y should not be either smoothed away by editing or just ignored 
hough they did not exist. An instance of such difficulty is to 
found in the prayer of the Angel during his third appearance 
the autumn of 1916. Passing over the first part of the prayer 
lich also presents its problem) we come to these words: ‘By 
infinite merits of His most Sacred Heart and of the Immaculate 
rt of Mary . . .’ Archbishop Ryan (Our Lady of Fatima, 4th 
‘ion, 1948, p. 47) simply gives the words as Lucia gave them, 
hout calling attention to the theological technicality that our 
y's merits cannot be infinite. The English translation of Fr 
Cruz’s book (entitled More about Fatima, 1948, p. 56), alters 
ia’s version thus: “By the infinite merits of His Sacred Hearts, 
ugh the intercession of the Immaculate Heart of Mary .. .’ A 
ilar change has found its way into the recently published 
lation of Fr De Marchi’s book (p. 37), so that one looked 
-e in vain for the reference given by Fr Martindale (presumably 
the Portuguese original) on this point. Thus, on p. 149, Fr 
tindale says: ‘Fr Jongen (De Marchi, p. 307), to whom Lucia 
insisting that the words of the prayer were accurate, asked 
1e couldn’t possibly be mistaken. Lucia smiled and said: ‘‘Perhaps 
Angel made a mistake’’ ’. Clearly the author’s authority for 
conversation is De Marchi: but, as De Marchi’s translator has 
red the original version of the prayer, we can only presume 
- she has also had to eliminate any subsequent reference to the 
blems arising from this original version. 
his, unfortunately, is the typical weakness of many books about 
ma: they ‘so often fail to say the same thing’ (p. 176). In 
mpting to remove difficulties they create others. Fr Martindale 
ses to tamper with his sources; instead he offers a solution to 
r problems which seems to be eminently sane, soundly critical 
altogether convincing. 
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In brief, this is the book about Fatima for which English reac 
have so long been waiting. 

A solitary misprint may be noted: on p. 18, penultimate i 
for ‘was’ read ‘were’. DOM GREGORY MURRA’ 


La Vie de $. Antoine by Louis Bouyer, of the Oratory. Pp. 
++ 241 (Editions de Fontenelle: Abbaye Saint Wandrille) 700 


t is difficult to do justice to Pére Bouyer’s most recent bi 
if within the normal limits of a review, for it contains so mi 

food for thought on a variety of topics. Here, then, so 
account will be given only of those sections in the book wh 
seem most remarkable. It is not suggested that those which 
not mentioned are to be considered on that account lacking 
interest; Pére Bouyer’s great and growing reputation in | 
country should make such a suggestion altogether inadmissil 
and the book is sure of a welcome. 

At the end of his second chapter, after paying a tribute to 
Formgeschichtliche Schule, Pére Bouyer sums up his approach 
remarking that he has not written a history of St Anthony in 
sense in which nineteenth century ‘science’ used that word; 
has tried to ‘rediscover completely the testimony given to 
soul and the creative inspiration of Anthony by that incompara 
document the Athanasian Vita, even when the details of the eve 
and of their presentation does not satisfy, or insufficiently satisf 
our critical sense’ (p. 30). The ‘objectivity’ of so many mod 
historians, which is really a false abstracting, is justly pillori 
Pére Bouyer’s view of what a true objectivity would be does” 
emerge so clearly, but the discussion is highly rewarding (i 
characteristic of him that Bergson and Cullmann are adducec¢ 
the course of it). The Athanasian authorship of the Vita is regar 
as established beyond question. 

The next subject which seems to demand notice is that of 
rivalry in ascetical practices among the first monks. Here a pass 
must be translated in full: ‘This conception’, writes Pére Bouy 
has been very roughly handled by historians on many occasic 
Dom Butler, for example, in the introduction to his magiste 
work on Benedictine Monachism sees in it something like a blen 
on primitive monachism which St Benedict had the merit 
removing. Without denying the excesses to which such a wa} 
encouraging asceticism might lead, we must surely find sc 
exaggeration, even an unconscious misrepresentation, in 
exegesis. The further we advance in our study of the Life of Antl 
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e more clearly we shall realize that it is of the essence of the 
imitive monastic ideal to be an ‘‘extremism’’ or an “‘integrism’’. 
€ may, of course, give a pejorative sense to these expressions, 
t this does not seem a suitable occasion for doing so. It is open 
us to prefer a monachism which plants its tents on the sheltered 
pes of an asceticism tempered with humanism. But we must 
sognize that such an ideal (almost exclusively western, and 
rhaps dearer to St Benedict’s children than to their Father) 
s not that of the earliest monks. And before passing judgement 
an idea which was not for them a mere craze but their 
idamental conception, we should try to understand what it was’ 
34). In a footnote Pere Bouyer adds: ‘Modern Benedictine 
mmentaries are often very ready to see in the seventy-third and 
al chapter of the Rule: De eo quod non omnis observatio iustitiae 
hac sit Regula constituta nothing more than a touching modesty. 
t do they realize that in this case the picture of St Benedict 
en by the Dialogues of St Gregory becomes pure legend ?’ The 
ndamental conception’ is then shown to be that of a ‘constant 
gress or, at least, of unrelaxing effort’, for ‘ancient monachism 
s not a simple “‘state of life’? . . . but essentially dynamic’. 
e only comment on all this which the present writer dares to 
ke is that St Anthony himself, as Pere Bouyer shows in this 
minating account of his development, became somewhat more 
manistic’ towards the end of his life. 
[hat St Anthony was never inhuman is made very clear. It was 
the service of humanity that he went into the desert to seek 
the devil—that is the most emphatic theme in Pere Bouyer’s 
9k: St Anthony was not running away from anything but running 
r something, chasing the devil into his chosen fastnesses, there 
give him decisive battle. Christ has already won the victory in 
iciple, but his power must become effective in every Christian. 
1 cannot read far in Pére Bouyer’s works without coming across 
devil, and this is one of his great services to our time; he 
nts an accusing finger at us and asks us whether we really believe 
the devil. Here, naturally, we have almost a little treatise on 
1onology. The patristic outlook in these matters, which we 
so hard to adopt beyond a certain point, is insisted upon. Pere 
yer no doubt intends it to be disturbing, and it certainly is. 
ut he does more than make us face up to the devil and to the 
stion of the real nature of his activities; he does help us to clear 
minds by offering us a metaphysical background. The material 
Id is dependent upon the spiritual. So, when the fall of Satan 
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and his angels occurred, this world was already in some so: 
corrupted. Man is at the term of the material world’s evolutio1 
the heir to it; ‘rising by his free intellect above the devil’s domain 
he could have been the world’s redeemer. ‘Unfortunately, th 
second fall, that of man, ensures to the devil the empire over tt 
world’ . . . (p. 111). Thus the result of original sin was not mere 
that man lost his supernatural privileges—in St Athanasius 
terminology, as Pére Bouyer points out, his ‘natural’ conditic 
—but that he became the devil’s captive. Human nature is sti 
radically good (fonciérement bonne), but it has suffered a declir 
‘from which it cannot recover by its own forces’ (p. 215). § 
‘the whole of Christ’s work lies in the driving out of Satan’ (p.201 
Underlying these phrases is a theology of the Redemption. 

Pére Bouyer could be persuaded to articulate it in the terms whic 
our age requires he would have brought his great work of patrist 
exegesis to its natural conclusion. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


The Meaning of Beauty by Eric Newton. Pp. 205 (Longman: 


TiKSe & 


which they form their theories, and writers on estheti 

tend to seem even more remote from the works of art wit 
which they are concerned. It is the great merit of this book th 
not only is the language pleasant to read, but, with the help 
some fifty well produced illustrations, it also tells us a great de 
about looking at pictures; so that even if the theory is not, in th 
last resort, satisfactory, it sheds considerable light in the makin 
This is certainly a book to be read. 

The thought is stimulating and direct, but hard to piece togethe 
There are a number of distinctly conceived ideas which are nev 
truly co-ordinated, and the author tends to jump from one to tl 
other without warning. This makes a summary difficult, but, 
the risk of doing an injustice, I must make the attempt. To beg 
with, Mr Newton insists that the ideas of the artist, like the ide 
of anybody else, are in the first instance derived from natur 
‘The origin of beauty’, he says, ‘is only to be found in a study 
““God’s Geometry’, a geometry which is closely related to tl 
respective functions of the objects which it describes.’ ‘Therefore 
he argues, ‘the study of beauty in Nature involves the study 
function—or at least a realization that natural beauty is a b 
product of function. Whereas’, he continues, ‘the study of beau 
in art involves no such thing. What causes the artist to extract 
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ment of the universal pattern is his love of the pattern. He 
sents it to us purged of its functional trappings, as a thin 
irable not because it works but because it is’ (his italics). The 
erm of nature, however, must have certain special 
racteristics in order to excite our interest: the mathematical 
$s Must interact in an interesting way; there must be a degree 
unintelligibility, even of unfamiliarity about them. He adds 
in our enjoyment of natural beauty, association plays a large 
: thus a horse is said to be more beautiful than a pig because, 
le a pig, geometrically speaking, may be as pleasing as a chest 
lrawers, the function of a horse is more inspiring. 

agree that there is a connexion between beauty and function, 
he sense that an object must strike us as beautiful as a whole 
that function plays an essential part in that whole, but for 
very reason it is difficult to see how a thing can at once be 
‘ged of its functional trappings’ and presented as it ‘is’. It 
cars that the author is approaching something like Clive Bell’s 
sry of Significant Form. He goes on, however, to insist on the 
esentational element which ‘binds’ sculpture and _ painting 
the specific experiences of life itself’. Indeed, good art, he says, 
sists in the artist’s power to give these experiences a new 
nsity by isolating in his own medium the elements which 
cially excite his love. Moreover, since experience is complex, 
picture to which the experience gives rise will be complex. 
Newton suggests the comparison of an onion: the outer skin 
ifies the representational element in a picture; the first layer 
ifies the artist’s own comment on the particular which he is 
icting; the second layer his attitude to the visible world in 
sral (the Impressionist approach, for example); the third he 
ogetically describes as ‘the level of pure aesthetics’ (Mr 
yton again hankers after the abstract form of God’s Geometry, 
later this layer is called simply ‘beauty’); the fourth, the 
t fundamental, he terms ‘handwriting’ and explains as ‘the 
m of unconscious impulse with conscious craftsmanship’ 
haps ‘style’ would meet the case, the style in which the 
icular artist uses his brush). He then insists that these layers 
very much interrelated with one another, and Roger Frv’s 
, of the subject matter as a kind of bait to attract the onlooker 
smissed (very rightly, I think) as ‘puritanical’. 

. other places, however, Mr Newton himself appears guilty 
similar puritanism, even though it may be a puritanism derived 
1 Plato. For example, referring to the world of the abstract 
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artist, he says: ‘This remotest of worlds, the world of mathemati 
cold, orderly, inhuman yet magical, is the ultimate goal of ev 
artist; every artist is compelled to make the perilous jour 
towards it from his starting point in the world of the senses. A 
for every artist there is a point on the journey beyond which 
dare not go for fear of losing touch with the lovable muddle 
the sensual world.’ Thus the artist, loving the concrete mud 
and in duty bound to the abstract, is in a curious dilemma. 7 
dilemma is even more curious when we remember being told t 
the geometry of sensible things is closely related to their functic 
There seems little reason for the muddle and even less for « 
loving it. 

This is perhaps the main point where Mr Newton has fai 
to co-ordinate his theory. He is quite right, we would sugge 
in insisting on the artist’s love of the particular on the ¢ 
hand and of the pattern of existence on the other; but | 
two loves, so far from contradicting each other, are complementa’ 
indeed, they are in principle the same. We love things beca 
our minds are made to feed on what exists; we are thril 
when we catch a glimpse of the pattern in things because 
points to a fuller Existence immanent in them; but it is not 
pattern but the Thing that we are after. It is true that abstracti 
and analysis can help us to grope our way towards it, but it is | 
privilege of the artist, as a lover, to attempt to embrace it as it 
To put it in less question-begging terms, we do not suggest t 
the artist embraces God as the saint embraces him, but that 
catches a glimpse of God’s image in things and loves them for 
fullness of life that is in them. If he loses touch with the sens 
world, the new realm will indeed be cold, for he will have |] 
his love; and, when love is lost, the sense of magic passes into ' 
bitterness of disillusionment. 

I feel that Mr Newton would sympathize with this view, 
he would perhaps deny that it is a relevant criticism of his o 
theory. As I have suggested, his admirable analyses prove his wa 
and sympathetic appreciation of diverse types of art; but when 
abandons his intuitions as an art critic, he pays court to the m 
impoverished side of Plato’s idealism, an idealism in which, 
we know, the artist was given but a poor welcome and art 1 
considered as but a shadow of shadows. Mr Newton is happ’ 
in his analogy of the onion. May I suggest that in another bc 
he tries to find a more satisfactory synthesis of its parts ? 
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Das Wort Ist Der Weg. The Journal of Ferdinand Ebner. Pp. xvii 
242 (Thomas-Morus-Presse, Verlag Herder, Vienna) n.p. 


HEN Ferdinand Ebner’s first books appeared some thirty 
VV vex ago men so able, yet diverse, as Emil Brunner, Karl 
df Thieme and Karl Heim all agreed that Ebner’s thought 
irked the beginning of a new ‘Copernican’ revolution and a 
ritual renewal of Christianity. Since none of these works have 
en translated, and since Ebner has not come to be well known 
this country as yet, it might seem as though the introduction 
his works would result in a considerable stimulus to our thought. 
id, of course, it may do so; indeed we hope that it will. On 
> other hand, so much that was new and extremely valuable 
ne thirty years ago has infiltrated into our present modes of 
pught that one cannot help considering the probable impact 
his ideas will be less than it would have been at one time, although 
s does not make us any less grateful for the publication of his 
nals and the opportunity to appreciate his profound personality. 
Ebner belongs to that class of Christian writers whose strength 
ms to some extent derived from standing away from the academic 
sates of the professional philosophers. ‘Je ne suis pas philosophe 
; congrés’, M. Marcel is reported to have said, and the same 
im might be made by Ebner, or Péguy, or Mounier, Haecker, 
er Wust, Gustave Thibon or Max Picard. All of these notable 
nkers are swaying the minds of our generation not so much 
ause of their technical philosophical skill as on account of their 
diness to face the heart-rending issues being raised in the modern 
rid. Nor is it without significance that so many of them have 
| to wrestle with the temptation to kill themselves; it seems 
hough this temptation is forced upon all those who are prepared 
face the loneliness of our day. That St Thérése of Lisieux had 
fight against submission to this ultimate sin is a fact which has 
been sufficiently stressed; if it had been, we might sooner 
e seen her for the fighter that she was. In any case, it is worth 
ntioning so as to dispel any notion that such temptation is 
er dishonourable or a kind of existentialist fashion. Whilst 
er’s journal does not give us any account of his struggles against 
| particular form of despair, the unvarnished simplicity of the 
ce-repeated entry ‘Selbstmordversuch’ can be filled in by our 
ginations when we think of Kierkegaard or other representatives 
the existentialist tradition. The days of sheer loneliness, the 
pless nights, the weary prayers for help in unbelief, the push 
ards the very edge of being—all these notes are to be found 
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in the journal of this sensitive Austrian school-teacher who liv 
out his days in the obscurity of the country at a time when Vien 
was sounding with so many exciting, if often superficial, idee 

But what makes this journal such inspiring reading is that o} 
can follow Ebner in his development towards a fuller Christi 
life, one in which the everyday joys of the family round and tl 
quiet contemplation of natural beauty are not rejected in favo 
of hugging his own loneliness. Such seems to us the main vah 
of Das Wort ist der Weg for the general reader. 

For the philosopher it would seem that Ebner offers litt 
developed thought, and even that there is only one theme whi 
he has to offer: it is the theme of the ‘I-Thou’ relationship, whi 
he terms ‘the Word’. Obviously this ‘I-Thou’ relationship throu 
‘the Word’ cannot strike the reader of to-day as anything ve 
new; most of us have long been familiar with it. At the same tin 
Ebner writes about this relationship with a sincerity and insig 
such as we rarely find, even perhaps because it was a relationsh 
which he worked out for himself and did not read about in curre 
literature. Therefore, great benefit is to be derived from goi 
to Ebner in order to re-capture the breath-taking excitement 
discovering that each one of us speaks to ‘Thou’. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that the excitement of t 
discovery has so far prevented thinkers from working out | 
implications as thoroughly and painstakingly as might have be 
anticipated. Marcel has done much to work out the implicatior 
Recently Ludwig Landgrebe, in Phdnomenologie und Metaphysik, h 
attempted to show how thirteenth century scholasticism, throu, 
replacing the ‘I-Thou’ relationship by a rationalistic psycholo 
and a rationalistic account of faith, destroyed that openness towat 
Being (that acknowledgement of ‘Thou’) without which metaphysi 
falls into meaninglessness. Again it might have been expected th 
Christians would have cut the ground from under the positivis! 
feet by insisting on the analogy between the human word ai 
God’s Word. The positivist attempt to use words simply as labe 
for other labels should have been thwarted by pointing out th 
words are something more, for ‘the word that goeth out of 1 
mouth shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish th 
which I please’ (Is. tv, 2). The human word is not primarily t 
matter of semantics any more than the Divine Word is primar 
the matter of textual criticism. 

These indications of what is involved in the ‘I-Thow’ relations 
in the Word are meant to suggest some of the rich insights whi 
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ight follow once Ebner’s ‘Copernican’ revolution has been 
complished. Not until it is accomplished, perhaps, shall we 
preciate our debt to this Austrian schoolmaster so reverent of 
> Word. DONALD NICHOLL 


Der Zopf des Miinchhausen: Eine Skizze im Hinblick auf Rilke by 
do C. Mason. Pp. 85. Christ Heute I. Folge 6 Heft (Johannes-Verlag, 
nsiedeln, 1949) n.p. 


His short but penetrating study of Rilke’s ‘religiosity’ is an 
[ seempe to show that, far from representing the up-to-date 

‘religion for modern man’ which his more perfervid disciples 
erpret it to be, it is in fact merely the culmination of a ‘lon 
ce dominant, perhaps almost outmoded intellectual trend’— 
e real convention, the orthodoxy of our age in the West’— 
th its roots in the basic assumptions of the Renaissance and 
re particularly in the man-centred philosophy of Rousseau 
1 the Romantics. Dr Mason first considers the conditions that 
ve made the rise of so many modern pseudo-religions possible. 
ice the age of Rousseau the Churches and all traditional ethical 
ssuppositions and social ties have not only lost their old external 
wer but also the ‘centripetal respect’ which they commanded 
pre-Revolutionary times. “To-day hardly anyone, not even 
: peasant, is born into a religion or a pre-determined spiritual 
ler, of which he is as much a part as the shadow is part of the 
jéct . . . instead we are surrounded by newspapers, advertisements, 
rts, radio, films, all things which do not constitute a spiritual 
ler in themselves and whose characteristic influence bears 
tess to the fact that such an order no longer exists.’ But without 
any rate ‘something like a Church’ no culture, no civilization, 
real humanity can endure. A culture based on ‘pure individualism’ 
which the choice of a religion is just as trivial and just as much 
natter for individual discretion as that of a tie, bears within itself 
. seeds of its own inevitable dissolution. ‘Tolerance is worthless 
the supreme goal, as the foundation stone of a culture.’ No 
umption has been proved so utterly mistaken as that man can 
relied on to exercise self-restraint in the use of his newly found 
ellectual and spiritual freedom. A civilization in which ‘everyone 
free to rig up (zusammenbasteln) a religion or two or three 
igions out of his own experience, direct or indirect’ can be no 
re than a pseudo-civilization. “So long as the power of the 
urch was still centripetal in Europe, this urge to start new religions, 
ugh not completely paralysed, was at Jeast contained within 
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narrow limits.’ Since Rousseau, however, there has been 

unprecedented crop of ‘self-made _religions’—‘the triumph 

individualism has unleashed the urge to initiate religions’. J 
concocting of one’s own personal religious outlook is the typica 
modern mode of ‘being religious’. As the ‘centripetal power’ 
the Church has diminished, so the artist, and above all the po 
has come to see, or, more often, has been persuaded to see t 
foundation of a ‘new religion’ as his basic task. (It would 

interesting to pursue in rather more detail than Dr Mason | 
space for the extent to which the cult of the genius—the we 
itself was unknown in its modern connotation before the mid 
of the eighteenth century—is bound up with. the decline 
institutional religion.) The founding of ‘private religions’, ea 
with its own set of disciples, can, however, be no more than 
‘senseless farce’, or at the most the prelude to something ‘mc 
permanent and less entertaining’. 

What, Dr Mason asks, are the qualities required in the founc 
of a religion ? They are, to put it negatively, the opposite of t 
qualities by which we recognize the saint, for ‘the saint presuppc 
the existence of a religion to which he owes the gradually evoly 
unity of his character’. In the founder of a religion there m 
be homogeneity from the start, a non-human, extra-human la 
of tension between past and present, origin and goal. Hence t 
modern initiation of religions, or pseudo-religions, not so mu 
by the poets themselves as by their ‘all too well-meaning admirer 
Dr Mason’s study was indeed occasioned not so much by the px 
Rilke himself as by those who (like Dr Mason’s chief béte no 
Dieter Bassermann) in unreasoning devotion transform the pc 
into a prophet, into a God. There have been similar attempts 
make D. H. Lawrence the founder of a new religion. Yet he hims 
wrote to his closest disciple: ‘the me that you say you love is r 
me but an idol of your own imagination . . . Believe me, we belo 
to different worlds, different ways of consciousness. We are 
dissonance.’ Thus might Rilke have written to many of his misguid 
‘disciples’ (not all of them women). 

Much of the fateful misunderstanding that arises between t 
genuine poet and his ‘disciples’ is due to an erotic or near-ero 
relationship between poet and reader in which the idealizi 
instinct of love is unleashed. Dr Mason’s analysis of this not mer 
modern relationship is one of the most penetrating and rewardi 
features of his book. “The basis’, he writes, ‘of a happy marria 
between reader and poet is not illusion, but a clear recogniti 
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| the differences and a knowledge of the facts, including the 
pleasant.’ The poets themselves have often insisted on these 
itions. Goethe protested vehemently against the ‘Goethe 
: “a great man’, he wrote, ‘always remains a human being’. 
protestation was not heeded and only last year Prof. Jaspers 
found it necessary (and the hullabaloo that followed showed 
it was so) to insist (in “Goethe and our Future’) that ‘the time 
soethe cults is gone. We must not deify any man. We can 
recreation and encouragement in Goethe but not the liberation 
the burden which is laid upon us. Goethe is no model to be 
ted. Like other great men he can help us to find our bearings 
e and he can do more than that: he can help us to become 
; pure and more clear, to love more and to love more 
yundly. He is exemplary without being a model’ . . . ‘The 
1 of German culture since Goethe’s day has been that it did 
ct make Goethe an excuse and a justification for anything 
verything. But it is quite wrong to use Goethe as a justification 
anything at all. Goethe is not a demi-god. Goethe the 
sopher makes us feel by his very limitations one of the 
ynditions of all our self-awareness: the fact that a purely 
in model is impossible.’ I have quoted this admirable passage 
ch has been attacked by a scholar of no less eminence than 
Curtius) because it states the gist of Dr Mason’s own attack 
1e ‘disciples’ who are now attempting to raise Rilke to the 
semi-divine level as Goethe. Rilke himself, as Dr Mason 
s from his letters, was much troubled and annoyed by this 
lization’ of his person. ‘Both your letters’, he wrote to 
xeth von Schmidt-Pauli in October 1918, ‘overestimate me in 
way.’ 
e poet, often torn almost in two by the tension between his 
| and potential self, between his life and his work, is in fact 
ps of all men the least fitted to found a new religion. A 
e-hearted atheist is much more likely to achieve the task of 
lishing a religion ‘in accordance with modern life’. But 
an atheist must reckon with the persisting influence of the 
ler of the Christian religion. Even to-day to start a new religion 
. scratch’ is impossible: “So long as man continues to be born 
the womb and to acquire an already existing language, to be 
yan being will continue to mean being an heir . . . even to-day, 
n spite of extermination camps, secret police, standardized 
tion, the press and the cinema, a ‘“‘clean start’’ is impossible’. 
a ‘new religion’ must concentrate first of all on destroying 
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as many of the surviving obstacles to its progress as possible be! 
it can make any headway. Seen from this angle, ‘the concentrat 
camp can only be understood as a religious institution’. Sc 
way has to be found, above all, of disposing of Christ, or at 1 
of depriving him of his unique place in human history, for 
ideas connected with his name still exert a powerful influence 
the West, even on those who despise or hate him’. The four 
of a new religion may be as different from him as possible but 
must in any case not be Jess than him. He must somehow eradi 
his uniqueness. Dr Mason notes, however, that the great p 
themselves hesitate, without exception, to measure themse 
against Christ. Once again, it is their admirers who do not shi 
even from equating their idols with Christ. Thus Lou Sal 
speaks (in a letter of 21st December 1918) of Rilke being ‘na 
to the cross’. The question, Dr Mason writes, is “whether 

can remove the Christian element from our cultural tradit 
without mortally wounding this tradition itself and whether anytl 
can have meaning or permanence once this tradition has gone . 
It is easier to imagine Christianity surviving our cy]ture than 

culture surviving Christianity.’ For our culture to sur 
Christianity, it would have to produce a religion not me: 
equal but superior to Christianity. 

That poetry is not fitted to provide us with a substitute 
merely equal but superior to the Christian religion is the thé 
of Dr Mason’s closing chapter. ‘We assert that authentic religi 
both as a historical fact and a pure idea is wholly independen 
the poetic in its origin, continuity and inner nature, that i 
profoundly and necessarily opposed to it and, further, that i 
even more important for poetry than for religion to realize th 
What kind of a God does Rilke in fact envisage ? Hardly a ( 
at all, but merely ‘the final fruit of a tree whose leaves we | 
the being of the future’. In a famous letter written on Christ 
Eve, 1903, Rilke wrote to a young poet: ‘As the bees bring toget 
their honey, so do we take the sweetest from everything and b 
him. Even with what is slight and unpretentious . . . we be 
to form him, whom we shall no more experience than our f 
fathers could experience us. Yet they are in us . . . as blood 
flows murmuring in us and as a countenance that rises from 
of the depths of time. Is there anything that can take from 
this hope some day to be in him, at any rate in the furthest 
uttermost part of him ? (‘Letters to a Young Poet’, translated 
K. W. Maurer, Euston Press, 1943, p. 24.) In such a concep 
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e is of course no room for a transcendent, personal God. It 
ifficult to see how another writer on Rilke can suggest, in an 
erwise insightful essay (Rilke, the Mystic by K. J. Hahn, The 
lin Review, July 1946, p. 57), that ‘however much Rilke’s 
Ziosity withdraws from the God of revelation, from the Logos, 
vould seem that he stands in the Christian position without 
self being a Christian’. Rilke is, to use Gabriel Marcel’s not 
mbiguous term, a ‘témoin du spirituel’ but, as Dr Mason has 
, ‘with the mere establishment of the reality of spirit very 
e is achieved . . . the Devil is also a spirit and operates through 
spirit’. Certainly the Rilkean idea of God’s dependence on 
. recurs in the German mystical tradition. Compare the poem 
he Book of Hours (translated by B. Deutsch in Poems from the 
: of Hours (Vision Press): 

‘What wil] you do, God, when I die ? 

When I, your pitcher, broken, lie ? 

When I, your drink, go stale or dry ? 

I am your garb, the trade you ply, 


You lose your meaning, losing me’ 


1 Meister Eckhart’s ‘God needs me as much as I need him’ 
“Came I to naught, then God’s own death must be: He would 
up the ghost for lack of me’ (Angelus Silesius). Yet that Rilke 
erstood something at least of the nature of true prayer is clear 
n he speaks of ‘the mystery of the kneeling, of the deeply- 
sling man—the fact that he is spiritually greater than the man 
. stands’. STANLEY GODMAN 


is Peregrinaciones a Santiago de Compostela by L. Vasquez de 
a, J. M. Lacarra and J. Uria Riu. Three vols, 8vo, 593, 595 
260 pp. + 148 plates. (Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
itificas: Escuela de Estudios Medievales, Madrid, 1948-9) n.p. 


1s work, which gained the Premio Francisco Franco for 

1945, will have an interest beyond the borders of the country 
where lately it has been produced. For the story of the 
rimage to St James of Compostella is that of all the pilgrims 
any of whom were English—who, during the whole of the 
He Ages, thronged to the tomb said to be that of St James 
Apostle, son of Zebedee and brother of St John, situated in 
extreme north-east of Spain, in a small town in the mountains 
ralicia. 
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The book might have opened at once with the actual beginn 
of the Pilgrimage to Compostella; that is, practically with | 
period of the reconquest in the eleventh and twelfth centur: 
But the authors have preferred first to mention the evidence 
the Spanish tradition that the Apostle James came to Spain, preach 
the Gospel, and that, after his martyrdom at Jerusalem in . 
his body was miraculously carried to Santiago, where it was for 
in the ninth century. One can quite well understand that t 
have refrained from passing judgement on the historical value 
this evidence: in order, no doubt, to avoid offending popt 
and traditional feeling among their countrymen. Their wo 
none the less, deserves a high place among those on the subje 

In fact one may say that these three stout volumes form a verita 
Summa of all that concerns the Pilgrimage to St James of Ce 
postella. Volume I traces the history of the Pilgrimage throt 
successive centuries, marking the chief events that caused 
interruption, enumerating the pilgrims of greatest note, and mak 
a special study of the various categories of those who so devot 
visited the shrine. Then the actual organization of the Pilgrim 
is described, commencing with the composition of the fam 
Liber sancti Jacobi—that compendium of all imaginable forger: 
drawn up with the obvious aim of promoting the flow of pilgr 
—and including the numerous accounts of pilgrimages and 
various Itineraries which allow us to trace out the whole ext 
and every intricacy of this organization. The chapters dealing v 
the legal protection given the pilgrims, the different means 
hospitality, the question of hygiene, and so on, are not the kk 
interesting of this part of the book. But above all I recomm: 
to thoughtful readers, to students of psychology, to artists : 
scholars of all kinds, the section treating of the social and cult 
effects of the Pilgrimage, in particular in architecture and lett 

The second volume is devoted to the detailed description 
the different routes followed by the pilgrims to Santiago, act 
France, the Pyrenees and the long mountain-chain of the Astur 
Numerous maps, outlines of the various roads, plans of towns, e 
illustrate the whole volume, which, moreover, is full of pictures 
details and stories taken from the rich field of the Itineraries 
big coloured map is provided at the end of Volume II), 

The authors are to be congratulated on having thought of giv 
us a selection of documents and texts relating to the Pilgrima 
the first 165 pages of the third volume, which are devoted to the 
are, In my opinion, among the most valuable in the book. T' 
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w the reader to gain a more personal impression of any aspect 
he Pilgrimage that appeals to him, and to discover a mass of 
ils which the authors have been obliged to pass over in silence. 
interest of these documents is still further increased by the 
osing series of 148 plates, generally well produced, with which 
whole work ends. Not only are there reproductions of numerous 
ks of art, of historical monuments which mark the roads 
ing to Santiago and have an intimate connexion with the 
‘image, but our imagination is aroused by panoramas of these 
ze regions, full of every kind of danger and difficulty, which 
hardy pilgrims had to cross; we could not otherwise have 
zed so well the perils lying in wait for the traveller from the 
slopes of the Pyrenees until Compostella was reached beyond 
Asturian mountains; in this way we can best appreciate how 
torious it was, in the Middle Ages, to undertake such a 
image. 

a new edition of this work is produced, I hope to find a larger 
ber of such plates and, still more, of texts and documents. 
while I should like to see documents of this kind, numbers 
hich are still hidden away in the archives of Europe, competently 
ished in each country where they are preserved. It is only 
- that a work such as the present, so finely produced and 
g honour to the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
ld arouse new and world-wide interest in studies that relate 
he imperishable memory of the Pilgrimage of St James of 
postella. LOUIS BROU, O.S.B. 


glish Medieval Wall-Painting: The Thirteenth Century by Prof. 
/. Tristram. Vol. J. Pp. 651 + xiv; Vol. II, plates 216 + 59 
lementary plates (Oxford University Press) £21 


4HESE volumes may well be called monumental, not only on 
account of their size and comprehensiveness but also because 
they form a memorial to a great and long neglected period 
nglish artistic endeavour. It is hard to know what to praise 
in this great work. As a piece of scholarship it is thorough 
satisfying, as a survey it is remarkably complete and as an 
ination of artistic impulses it is sure and penetrating. 

study of such completeness opens up so many fields of interest 
it is impossible to comment upon more than one or two of 
. In the field of technical achievement and artistic beauty 
volumes are a revelation. Those who have frequently pondered 
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the exquisite delicacy of the Westminster retable will now 
able to see its beauties more clearly with the aid of excell 
photographs and coloured illustrations, and with the help of 
text will be in a position to place it in its context—both v 
regard to the ‘Incredulity of St Thomas’ in the adjoining trans 
and to contemporary illumination in the Douce Apocalypse. Ot 
paintings Jong admired, such as the Virgin and Child at Chiches 
and the remarkable figures of Christ in the Holy Sepulchre Cha 
at Winchester, can also be studied to greater advantage even t 
they can be on the spot—and we have fine drawings also of th 
scenes—now unfortunately perished—which adorned the Pain 
Chamber of the Palace of Westminster. 

It is not, however, in the great centres of art alone that Eng 
thirteenth century painting may be studied—from the finis! 
figures of Hailes church in the Cotswolds to the cruder but vigor 
paintings of Cold Overton in the Leicestershire uplands we 
range through all the varieties of contemporary artistic expressi 
Indeed even the less imposing examples of this painting hav 
fascination all their own, as those who have studted the sce 
from the Passion at West Chiltington in Sussex know—thor 
there the paintings are but dimly seen in the flicker of the chest 
trees outside which bar the sunlight. Just as, at this time, architect 
perhaps reached its height when the Early English style was merg 
into Decorated—and does not Abbot Simon de Warwick’s shatte 
church of St Mary’s, York represent the perfection of Eng 
architectural achievement ?—so in painting the period covers 
epoch when the static Romanesque gave way to a nascent natural 
not as yet overblown. It is with some justification that P% 
Tristram states that ‘English thirteenth century painting has so 
claim to pre-eminence in Western Europe’; though it would 
hard to deny to such works as the figure of Christ with 
candlesticks of the Apocalypse in the crypt of Auxerre (if in 
earlier technique) an equality with almost anything in Britain 

In England, as in France, we see the court as the chief pat 
of the arts. Henry III, like his not dissimilar successors, Rich 
II and Charles I, regarded the throne as being the centre of 
national achievement. If in the political sphere this was disastrc 
in the artistic one it was of enduring benefit; and, as we foll 
Prof, Tristram through his account of the Westminster sch 
of artists and of the work executed under royal patronage, we n 
feel undying gratitude to that sarcastic and impulsive monar 
Other schools, however, there were, among which Canterbt 
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chester and St Alban’s obtained indubitable eminence. But 
- we reach more debatable ground: may it not be due merely 
ack of material for study that we deny such impulses to other 
t centres such as Durham and Glastonbury ? 
here are admirable chapters on technique, on the interrelation 
ne art with another and on iconography; and one must mention 
icularly the valuable catalogue of thirteenth century painting, 
piled by the author with the assistance of Mrs Monica Bardswell. 
illustrations are even more satisfying than those in the previous 
me, and again I would commend Prof. Tristram’s practice 
mndemned by some—of giving drawings rather than photographs 
the paintings (though there are fifty-nine supplementary 
ographic plates). A wall-painting will yield up its secret by 
examination alone; its fragmentary character and uneven 
ce usually defeat the photographer, and thus it is by drawings 
e after prolonged inspection and with meticulous care that 
real character of the painting is best reproduced. 
1ese two volumes—expensive though they are and had to be 
ust form a standard work without which no large library 
be complete. DOM AELRED WATKIN 


Treasury of Russian Spirituality compiled and edited by G. P. 
tov. Pp. so1 (Sheed and Ward) 255. 


“HE compiler of this anthology is a Russian historian whose 
work in Paris between the two wars, and now in the United 
States, has caused him to be recognized as a leading authority 

1e medieval religious history of his country. More particularly, 
in the field of Russian hagiography that Mr Fedotov’s works, 
of which were published in Russian, have gained the widest 
larity and influence. His first major work in English (The 
an Religious Mind: Kievan Christianity, Harvard University 
, 1946), was an attempt, by a penetrating analysis of eleventh 
twelfth century sources, to uncover the main currents of 
an spiritual life in this period; though several of the author’s 
lusions and generalizations have been questioned, it remains 
yest general survey of the earliest phase of Russian Christian 
re. A Treasury of Russian Spirituality, reprinted from the New 
edition of 1948, is an anthology of spiritual writings ranging 
the eleventh century to the twentieth, and might profitably 
ad in conjunction with the previous volume, of which it is, 
sense, an illustration and a sequel. 
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Mr Fedotov has no doubt chosen his material to illustrate be 
the continuity and the changing pattern of that spiritual traditi 
which, forming the very core of Orthodox Christianity whi 
the Russians obtained from Byzantium in the tenth and elever 
centuries, gradually throughout the Middle Ages grew roots @ 
blossomed on native soil, acquiring in the course of time someth: 
of a specifically Russian aspect, which after the seventeenth centt 
was overlaid, though not essentially altered, by influences fr 
the European West. The interrelation of these three ingredie 
of the Russian spiritual tradition, the Byzantine, the Russian, a 
the Western, permits a classification of the documents in t 
anthology; while the underlying unity of their content is reveal 
to a remarkable extent in their common Scriptural and Patris 
foundation. 

Mr Fedotov has cast his net wide: every century of Christ 
Russia except two—the twelfth and the thirteenth—is he 
represented. The nine separate groups of documents, given 
full or in fairly long extracts, are either writings of masters 
adepts of the spiritual life, or else works concerning thgm, compos 
by their disciples or by contemporary admirers. These pers¢ 
have been selected from different stations in life: they inclu 
four monks, three parish priests, one bishop and one (presumab 
lay pilgrim. The wide range of the subject matter, be 
chronological and vocational, enables Mr Fedotov to offer 
continuous and fairly representative picture of Russian spiritual 
throughout the ages; though, as with every anthology, opinic 
are bound to differ as to the editor’s preferences and omissio: 

The translation of the original documents has, on the who 
been competently done, and Mme Helen Iswolsky, who contribut 
the lion’s share to this exacting work, is particularly to 
congratulated on her sensitive rendering of the Old Russi 
language, which, with its marked Church Slavonic character, 
difficult to translate into readable English. Four of these grot 
of works—the Vita of St Theodosius, the spiritual writings of 
Nil Sorsky, most of the documents concerning St Tikhon and t 
notes of Father Elchaninoy, as far as the present reviewer is awa! 
appear here in English for the first time. 

The authors and subjects of these documents are, with t 
exceptions—Father Elchaninov and the unknown ‘Pilgrim’ 
outstanding figures in the history of the Russian Church. 
Theodosius ($1074), abbot of the Kiev Monastery of the Cay 
and founder of Russian coenobitic monasticism; St Sergius (F139: 
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ot of Radonezh, who combined the life of a contemplative 
mit with active support of the policy of the Muscovite princes, 
haps the most widely revered of all Russian saints; St Nil 
sky (f1508), well known for his opposition to monastic 
lownership, more remarkable still as the foremost exponent 
medieval Russia of the contemplative and ascetic tradition 
ived from the Hesychast schools of Byzantium and Mount 
ios, Whose Monastic Rule is perhaps, from a purely spiritual 
nt of view, the outstanding document of this volume; the fiery, 
lerant, yet profoundly human Archpriest Avvakum, leader of 
schismatic ‘Old Believers’, who was burned at the stake in 
2 for his refusal to accept the liturgical reforms introduced by 
Russian hierarchy, and whose autobiography is the work of 
iterary genius; St Tikhon (71783), Bishop of Zadonsk, whose 
ituality and writings, though solidly grounded in the Patristic 
lition, reflect some of the Western influences, both Catholic 
Protestant, exerted on Russian theology in the seventeenth 
eighteenth centuries—one of the prototypes of the elder 
ima in The Brothers Karamazov ; St Seraphim, who died in 1833 
was canonized by the Russian Church in 1903, in whom the 
rest asceticism was combined with a radiant joy in the risen 
ist and who taught his disciples that the true aim of the Christian 
is ‘the acquisition of the Holy Spirit’; the anonymous and 
terious pilgrim, whose real or stylized adventures as a wandering 
ant in Siberia in the middle of the last century are used to 
trate the practice of unceasing mental prayer; Father John 
‘ronstadt (f1908), a parish priest who was famed throughout 
sia for the wonderful efficacy of his prayer, author of a spiritual 
y, My Life in Christ; and, finally, Father Elchaninov, a Russian 
e who died in Paris in 1934, a remarkable teacher and director 
ouls: each of these figures may perhaps be said to illustrate 
e particular feature of Eastern Orthodox Christianity as it 
sloped on Russian soil. 
fr Fedotov’s preface, as well as the all too brief commentaries 
1 which he introduces each of his documents, contain several 
cious observations and some of those striking formulae which 
characteristic of his manner of writing. Yet it is doubtful 
ther this aphoristic method, when applied to the present 
ect matter, is altogether satisfactory. Some of Mr Fedotov’s 
sralizations are undoubtedly misleading: foremost of these is 
constant use of the term ‘kenoticism’ with reference not only 
aost of the works in this anthology, but to Russian Christianity 
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in general. His assertion that kenoticism, defined as ‘the imitatic 
of Christ in . . . His self-humiliation and His voluntary, sacrifici 
death’ (p. xi) “may justly be considered the dominant motif — 
Russian spirituality—one might almost venture to say, the specif 
Russian approach to Christianity’ (p. 14) may find some suppo 
in medieval hagiography and in some nineteenth century writing 
but when considered in the light of the long and varied traditic 
of Russian Christianity it seems scarcely borne out even by ¢ 
documents which Mr Fedotov has himself selected. Even le 
justified is his claim that the ideal of kenoticism was in the eleven: 
century an original feature of Russian Christianity, a ‘rediscove: 
of the Christ of the Gospels, of the Christ in His human natur 
(p. xi), which, he implies, formed no part of the Byzantine tradition 
this is a harsh, and surely unwarranted, view of Byzantii 
Christianity. More dubious still is the contrast he draws betwee 
the two aspects of Christ, the humble and suffering Jesus of tl 
Gospels and of ‘Russian’ Christianity, and the transcendent 
and majestic Pantokrator of Byzantine iconography. It is sure 
false to suggest that Orthodox Christianity, whether Byzantir 
or Russian, recognized in theory or in practice any such distinctic 
in the Christ of the Christian tradition, who is at once Omnipote: 
Lord and Suffering Servant. It may be suggested that the use | 
the term ‘kenoticism’, which for all its Pauline antecedents j 
in its modern connotation, largely a nineteenth century neologisn 
is unfortunate in the present context, for, like that other mu: 
misused word ‘sobornost’, this term when applied to Russi: 
spirituality tends, by its somewhat exotic flavour, to give a fal 
impression of originality. 

Some readers may also think that Mr Fedotov has scarcely adducs 
enough evidence to support his assertion that St Sergius ‘is ¢] 
first Russian saint in whom mysticism is observed’ (p. 51), aI 
that his implied definition of ‘mysticism’ is too vague. Ty 
comparatively minor points may be mentioned in conclusio1 
Avvakum was never ‘a country priest in Nizhny-Novgorod’ (p. 135 
and the fragments of Father Elchaninov’s writings printed in th 
anthology were not composed by him as a ‘book on the spiritu 
life’ (p. 417), nor do they constitute his ‘diary’ (p. 419): th 
were collected after his death by his widow, partly from his letter 
and were quite certainly not intended by him for publicatio: 
at least in their present form. 

These criticisms, however, should not obscure the debt whic 
every student of Russian religion and Russian history owes | 
Mr Fedotov for this invaluable, carefully compiled and excellent 
produced anthology. DIMITRI OBOLENSKY 
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he Psalter Collects from Fifth—Sixth Century Sources (three series). 
ed with introduction, apparatus criticus and indexes by Dom 
is Brou from the papers of the late Dom André Wilmart. 
284 (Henry Bradshaw Society Publication issued to members 
the year 1947-8) n.p. 


HEN Dom André Wilmart died in Paris in 1941 he was 
VV work on the materials for this book, which he had 

proposed to the H.B.S. in 1937. Dom Brou tells us in the 
oduction that Dom Wilmart had come across the Psalter 
ects early in his monastic life, and throughout the remainder 
uis career he took a great interest in this, to most people, 
rent by-way of liturgical history. Dom Brou says modestly 
he has edited the book from the papers left by Dom Wilmart. 
n the 7o pp. of introduction we can gather how much original 
k he must have contributed himself. Time and again we are 
ck by such little phrases as (the volume is edited in French): 
_ coljationé pour mon compte personnel . . .’ ‘Les variants 
été établi par moi . . .” and so on. The Psalter collects here 
ted were used, it appears, as an aid to private devotion from 
it the eighth century onwards, but at an earlier date they 
1ed part of the public worship of the Church. Cassian mentions 
n in the second and third book of his Institutions, and St Athanasius 
the treatise attributed to him, de Virginitate sive de Ascesi) in 
. XXVIII, 275, but perhaps the clearest allusion is to be found 
ne Peregrinatio Silviae. Thus in the description of daily Matins 


ws presbyteri . . . qui cata singulos ymnos et antiphonas orationes 
it, or of the Sunday Vigil: dictis ergo his tribus psalmis et factis 
onibus tribus . . . Dom Brou quotes the Regula Magistri— 


»z le Maitre un psaume est regulierement suivi d’une genuflexion 
‘une oraison’. The Rule of St Benedict knows nothing of these 
scts after each psalm, probably because its author lived in a 
on in which the habit of saying Gloria Patri without a collect 
persisted. The pages of the introduction devoted to the history 
1¢ practice are a careful, painstaking and extremely clear piece 
echnical liturgical history. 

he three series of collects—African, Spanish and Roman— 
printed out from the manuscripts with their variant readings. 
verbal concordances with the psalm to which each collect 
‘s are clearly indicated and thus the connexion between the 
is easily recognized; a good example is the collect (in the 
can series) for use with psalm iv: Te deus pater omnipotens 
camus cuius totum est gratie quod vocamus. Signa super nos lumen 
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vultus tui ut frumentum in tempore triture inventi in atrii tui letem 
horreo, oleo caritatis pleni atque vino doctrine apostolice decorati. f 
this, as I have said, may appear as merely a by-path of liturgic 
history, of little practical importance outside the field of specializ 
learning. But it gives rise to one reflexion which concerns « 
who use the Roman rite and the psalms in Latin. A new versic 
of the psalms has in recent years been published with full authori 
and allowed for optional use in the divine office. Not all # 
considerable consequences of this important step appear to ha’ 
been generally perceived. Two facts emerge very clearly fro 
a study of this book, and deserves emphasis here: firstly the chan; 
that the new version introduces not only verbally but in the who 
feel of the Latin Psalter, and secondly that it differs very considerab 
not merely from the version so far in use but from all the othe 
in use in the Latin West, so that to one knowing no other thi 
this newest version the whole point of these collects would - 
most instances disappear. 

This volume may worthily take its place beside Cardinal Thomassi 
Opera omnia (wherein the existence of Psalter collects was fir 
discovered by Dom Wilmart), adding as it does the necessa 
critical apparatus to the Cardinal’s work; it is at the same time 
fitting memorial to the learned monk of Farnborough who beg: 
the work and a testimony to the careful scholarship of Dom Bri 
of Quarr who with unobtrusive competence has ably completed i 

LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 
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L’Humanisme et la Grace (Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques, 
50). Pp. 216. Editions de Flore. n.p. 


T is to the credit of the Centre Catholique des Intellectuels 
Frangais that it could organize a whole week of meetings last 
May, at which thirty-two papers were read, and at every meeting 

sure a large and enthusiastic audience. At the end of the week 

ld in 1949, Cardinal Suhard summed up the work then done 

d defined the Christian’s attitude in the face of the modern 

rid: ‘The Christian must think in the light of his faith; the 

\ristian must think with his whole human reason’. The papers 

id this year are a good illustration of that remark. 

The two opening papers (by Romano Guardini and P. Jouguelet) 

ye promise of a cohesion that emerged adequately enough in 

> second half of the week in the spheres of creative literature, 
ilosophy and theology: the Christian of these days who lives 
grips with contemporary conflicts ‘experiencing simultaneously 
thin himself human reality and the reality of faith suffers 

m their opposition and the bitterness of the conflict’. Guardini 
his paper on myth and revelation brought out very clearly this 

rergence of perspective, but the papers on biology, psychology 

1 sociology tended rather to show the scientific and the spiritual 
mere juxtaposition, agreeing to differ like husband and wife 

0 have obtained a legal separation. This is the expression of a 

ling of uneasiness engendered by the whole of the first part; 

is not a criticism of the individual papers. M. Jean Lhermitte 

Le Cerveau et I’Esprit says perhaps nothing very new, but contrives 
a short space to deal with the developments of modern brain 

gery and the subject of mechanical ‘brains’. 

After the papers of the specialists in their various scientific 

ds, we are led through theology to the synthesis that formed 

/ purpose of the week. Canon Mouroux’s long paper Théologie 

la croix, théologie de la gloire is more than a competent introduction 
the theological contribution. Fr Daniélou’s paper on the same 

ject begins by treating it from the individual’s viewpoint. 

n is marked with the sign of the cross and of glory from his 

version right up to the transforming union. ‘We must all pass 
this way. Only the Son enters his Father’s house, and we shall 

er it in the measure of our transformation in the Son.’ But 
mystery of the cross and of glory penetrates the whole world; 
ets free the whole of creation. 
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M. Olivier Lacombe’s contribution provides a summary of th 
whole week. There is no Christianity, no Christian humanisn 
without the cross and glory; the Christian philosophy of histor 
is the only one which does not expect human apotheosis on th 
earth: entrance into glory is open to man only through death an 
judgement. But ‘divine charity is none the less the substance ¢ 
this glory and is infused by grace into the very depths of huma 
nature, to heal it and raise it up, higher than the most pre-eminen 
of created things’. LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


De La Salle, Saint and Spiritual Writer by W. J. Battersby, PH.D 
Pp.-207 (Longmans ) 14s. 
N his previous volume on St. John Baptist De La Salle D 
if Battersby (Brother Clair in religion) dealt with the founder of th 
Teaching Brothers of the Christian Schools as a pioneer it 
Education and the book was well received as a contribution of import 
ance to educational history. The present companion volume, with ai 
appreciative foreword from the Archbishop of Washington, i 
concerned with the Saint’s spirituality. Dr Battersby present 
De La Salle’s spiritual teaching and outlook against the backgroun: 
of his age. He sees in him a true disciple of the French schoo 
deriving from Bérulle, a clear opponent of Jansenism and Quietism 
and an admirer of the Society of Jesus. He traces effectively th: 
influences that went to form him, laying particular stress on tha 
of St Sulpice, and working this out in chapters on Faith, Obedience 
Mental Prayer (in which the practical aims of the Saint’s praye 
are stressed) and Devotion to the Holy Child and to our Lady 
A short but interesting appendix raises the question of De lL 
Salle’s apparent lack of interest in the cult of the Sacred Heart 
already initiated by Blessed John Eudes before the revelations a 
Paray-le-Monial came to give it enhanced prominence; Dr Battersby 
sees in De La Salle’s silences a sign of caution rather than a lack 
of personal sympathy. A valuable chapter on De La Salle and the 
Monastic Tradition reveals this founder of a new type of religiou: 
institute as nevertheless well-grounded in the traditional wisdon 
and precepts of the old monastic rules. It was on the advice of < 
Franciscan Minim, Nicholas Barré of Rouen, that the Saint took 
at length the step which must have cost him so much but whict 
was the essential prelude to his life’s work—the abandonment 
not only of his private fortune but also of the life and companionshif 
of those of his own class in order to live in complete poverty with 
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Ss community of teachers. A final chapter—‘The Saint’ —gives 
an attractive picture of De La Salle’s personality as revealed 
his life in and for his communities, and tones down the excessive 
rshnesses of asceticism which his first biographers thought 
to attribute to him and which Dr Battersby believes to have 
en exaggerated. The expressive portrait from Douai Abbey 
produced opposite page 144 helps us, however, to believe 
; first biographer when he wrote, ‘I can affirm that no man of 
r time ever looked more like a Saint’. H. O. EVENNETT 


Jesus in His Own Words compiled by Harold Roper, s.j. Pp. 
+ 314 (Longmans) 12s. éd. 
HE Church, we know, is guided by the Holy Spirit, and she 
E never more surely so guided than when, in the second 
century, she accepted all the exegetical difficulties involved 
a fourfold Gospel and firmly declined to canonize any official 
rmony. The Syrians did, indeed, accept that of Tatian for a 
1e, but they later repented so enthusiastically that the Diatessaron 
arly perished from the earth. Their instinct, although its results 
re inconvenient for scholars, was correct. No Life of Christ 
1 ever be satisfactory, if only because it must in the nature of 
ngs be second-hand—lacking in the vitality and freshness of 
original composition. Bearing in mind this heavy initial handicap 
Jer which he laboured, we may allow that Fr Roper has produced 
seful and interesting book. He has set himself the task of arranging 
parables, sayings and discourses of our Lord ‘in their 
onological order, with just sufficient commentary to explain 
circumstances in which they were uttered and, where necessary, 
make their meaning clear’. The text is that of the Westminster 
sion, the chronology is that of Lagrange, the commentary is 
ived chiefly from Lagrange, Lebreton and Durand, although 
work of non-Catholic scholars is not entirely neglected. 
original and pedestrian ? Perhaps. But at least the work of these 
olars is here made available to the average English reader in 
ot too voluminous form, and there is a commendable lack of 
otional overtones and pious asides. The book should, in fact, 
eal to the intelligent, adult-minded Catholic layman who 
hes to know what are the views of the leading Catholic 
amentators on the more controversial passages in the Gospels 
the import of the more obscure sayings of our Lord. Much 
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to be commended, too, is the inclusion of several passages frot 
codex Bezae and elsewhere which are not normally printed i 
any English edition of the New Testament. 

My only doubt is whether Fr Roper has been successful i 
providing ‘just sufficient’ narrative and commentary. For tk 
scholar there is perhaps too little. For the ordinary reader there 
surely too much. And, more regrettable still, the discourses < 
our Lord are continually interrupted for the insertion of th 
commentary. Each beatitude has a paragraph of elucidation. A fte 
every ten or twelve verses, both of the sermon on the mou 
and the discourse in the upper room, there follows a commentai 
of about the same length. This continual interruption of the speake 
becomes, after a while, decidedly tiresome, and scarcely accor 
with the title which Fr Roper has chosen for his work. 

The book is well printed and well arranged and is provided wit 
an index to our Lord’s sayings. An index of scriptural reference 
would, however, be a useful addition, since the average read 
would probably use this book less for spiritual reading than as 
reference book of contemporary Catholic exegesis. 

ADRIAN GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


Andreas Kardinal Friihwirth by P. Angelus Walz, o.p. Pp. x 
+ 620 (Herder, Vienna) 78.40 Schillings. 


nis large and handsome work gives an impressive pictut 
of the eventful life and times of the great Austrian Dominica 
Cardinal. Always an intellectual, keenly interested in th 
philosophical movements of the time—as for instance the questic 
of usury, which gave rise to so much controversy among Cathol. 
thinkers in Austria at the end of the century—he was also a gre 
public figure from an early date. Prior in Vienna from 1876 1 
1880, Provincial from 1880-4, Master-General from 1890 to 190. 
Apostolic Nuncio in Munich from 1907 to 191 5, Cardinal in Curia fro 
1915, Penitentiary and Papal Chancellor, all these offices brougl 
him into the closest contact with the problems of Church an 
State during a period of unusually great changes; active in tl 
days when the Hapsburg monarchy still seemed completely secu 
for centuries, he died in the year of Hitler’s accession to power » 
Germany. The biography is well-documented, carefully arrange 
and packed with the details of a rich and influential life. 
EDWARD QUINN 
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Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft edited by Dom Hilarius Emonds, 
.B., with the collaboration of Prof. Dr Anton L. Mayer and 
Odilo Heiming, o.s.B. Erster Band. Pp. xi + 508 (Abt-Herwegen- 
titut fiir Liturgische und Monastische Forschung, Abtei Maria 
ch. Regensburg, F. Pustet) Paper, p.m. 32; Bound, p.m. 35. 


HOSE interested in the science of liturgy will welcome the 
resppearance of the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft which is 

now continued under the slightly different title of Archiv fiir 
urgiewissenschaft. Ever since 1921 the publication of this annual 
iew has been increasingly appreciated both for articles and 
9k reviews contributed by well-qualified writers. It is concerned 
h every aspect of the science of liturgy. The ‘Jahrbuch’ had 
ched its fifteenth volume when the war (followed by post-war 
iculties) prevented its publication for ten years. Though its 
e is changed, its spirit is the same; so also are its end and the 
thod used. 
Although Dom Odo Casel, who was, so to speak, the soul of 
Jahrbuch, passed to his reward during the night of Holy Saturday 
18, his monastic friends continue to pass on to us the torch which 
lit; and this volume of Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft is in no 
y inferior to its predecessors. As is only right, it is still principally 
Dom Casel’s pen that a good deal of the matter is due. 
fo give a general idea of the scope of this first volume of Archiv 
Liturgiewissenschaft, the table of the contents is here reproduced: 
\uFSATZE. Zur Kultsprache des heil. Paulus von tOdo Casel, 
.B. Zur Geschichte des Dreifaltigkeitsfestes von +Peter Browe, s.J. 
AIszELLEN. Sparliche, aber bedeutsame Bruchstiicke dreier alter 
ikopenbiicher von Alban Dold, o0.s.8. Totenprafation aus 
2m altchristlichen Gedicht von Leo Eizenhéfer, o.s.B. Beobach- 
gen zur Geschichte des Meszkanons von Hieronymus Frank, 
‘8. Eine unbekannte Diptychenformel von Alban Dold, 0.5.8. 
eceptis salutaribus moniti von Bonifatius Fischer, 0.s.B. Das 
landische Praefationale von Odilo Heiming, 0.s.B. 
ITERATURBERICHT. Allgemeines von 7+Odo Casel, 0.5.B. 
iehungen zur Religionsgeschichte (mit Ausnahme des Alten 
ents) von tOdo Casel, 0.s.8. Altchristliche Liturgie bis auf 
stantin d. Gr. von tOdo Casel, 0.s.8. Orientalische Liturgie 
dem 4. Jh. von Odilo Heiming, 0.s.8. Gregorianischer Gesang 
‘Urbanus Bomm, 0.5.B. 
NDICES. 
1 this first volume it has not been possible to include book 
ews of all the numerous works concerned with things liturgical 
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that have been published in the last ten years: some are inevitak 
held over for the second volume. Similarly, only then will 
resumed the practice of including articles by foreign writers 
the principal European languages. 

The monks of Maria Laach should be congratulated on resumi 
publication of this useful review, to which we wish long life a 
every success. LOUIS BROU, O.S.B. 


World Without End by a Carmelite Nun. Pp. 196 (Sands) 7s. € 


His book consists of reflexions on religious subjects whi 
are gracefully written and very readable, fully up to t 
high standard of the author’s earlier books. The style 
suggestive rather than exhaustive, passing lightly from topic 
topic. Such writing depends for its effectiveness on absolu 
frankness of thought and for the most part this aim is achieve 
though just occasionally there is a tendency to confuse what 1 
might expect to be true with brute fact. 
DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


The Waters of Silence by Thomas Merton. Pp. 300 (Hollis a 
Carter) 15s. 


Y giving us this book Thomas Merton (known in the Cisterci 
B Order as Father Louis) has done a great service not only 
his own religious brethren and the Monastic Order, but 
the whole Church, in which there are still too many who he 
little understanding and appreciation of the contemplative li 
For although it makes fascinating reading, the history of the orig 
reform, persecution and revival of the Cistercian Order in Eurot 
and of its birth and growth in America during the last hundr 
and fifty years (necessarily described in barest outline in a we 
of this size), is not the most important part of the book. Th 
we think, is to be found in the first two and the last chapters, 
which the author explains the purpose of the monastic life 
conceived by St Benedict in the sixth century, by the found 
of Citeaux and St Bernard in the twelfth, and by his own c 
temporaries living under the same Rule in monasteries which sit 
World War II have sprung up almost overnight in widely separat 
parts of the United States. 
In his brief studies of the great men of Cistercian history, st 
as De Rancé and Dom Augustine de Lestrange, Fr Louis portr 
so vividly and with such economy of words both character « 
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onality that one would like to have from his pen a full-scale 
raphy of one or other of them. 

we may venture to criticize a work so uniformly good, we 
k the author does himself less justice in the chapters devoted 
he American scene. This is perhaps because he attempts to 
r too wide a field, and in some cases, we suspect, with scanty 
ces at his disposal. It would doubtless have gone against the 
2 to exclude any of the American houses from his chronicle, 
the failures are given as much space as the successes, with an 
sty rare even in monastic chronicles. But perhaps a more 
less selection, giving a more intimate picture of the life of 
> of the houses, would have better achieved the author’s 
OSE. 

1e rapid expansion of the Order since the cessation of 
ilities inevitably gives rise to the question whether there is 
a real danger of sacrificing quality to quantity. We read, for 
nce of even novices being sent to share in the work of making 
foundations. But if the ideal so beautifully described by Fr 
s in the last chapter, in which is surely some of the finest 
ing on the contemplative life to be found anywhere, is shared 
striven after by his contemporaries in the Order, then we may 
reassured. If, in the words of Evelyn Waugh’s Foreword, this 
; is one of the ‘works designed to popularize the idea of the 
emplative life’, its supreme lesson both for the Cistercian 
k and for us must be that of the Gospel: Seek ye first the 
dom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you. 


DOM ALBAN BROOKS 


Uy and Ireland in the Middle Ages by Vincenzo Berardis. Pp. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds) 13. 


- EV in Russia was the point beyond which Irish missionaries 
did not pass’, writes the author of this interesting study 
mof the Irish missionary monks on the continent during the 
lle Ages; and he leaves the reader wondering how things 
t have shaped in Russia if the Irish community which St 
rius brought with him from the monastery of St James at 
bon had not perished at the hands of the Mongols. 
r several years Italian Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
rish Government, Signor Berardis has done good service to 
countries by collecting the material for this book, but it is 
surprising that his prose reads none too smoothly at times, 
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and his readers may jib at his long quotations from learned histori 
sources. The earlier chapters make heavy reading, but the sa; 
of St Columbanus, founder of Luxeuil and Bobbio, and St Malact 
friend of St Bernard of Clairvaux, are admirably told. The grad 
fusion of Celtic and Benedictine monachism in centres such 
Luxeuil, Fontaine, Disentis, St Gall and Bobbio is brought to t 
notice of those who are ignorant of the Irish monastic mission 
effort in the Middle Ages. It is comforting to realize that t 
greatest of Ireland’s missionaries is remembered in the dedicati 
of St Columban’s Benedictine Priory and school at Glenstal, ¢ 
Limerick, and St Columban’s Mission to China. The testimony 
Signor Berardis to Saints Fredian, Cataldus of Taranto, Dona 
of Fiesole and three famous Irishmen at the Carolingian cou 
Clement, Sedulius and John Eriugena, will be the more appreciat 
inasmuch as it comes not from a compatriot but from an Ital 
‘by whom the shortcomings of both countries, Ireland and Ita 
are not overlooked’. DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


a 


Lactantius’ Epitome of the Divine Institutes. Edited and transla! 
by E. H. Blakeney. Pp. xiv + 176 (S.P.C.K.) 115. 


HIs edition of the Epitome, with notes and a translation, © 
been produced to serve as a text book in ‘theological colle 
and the upper forms of public schools’. This is a praisewor 
objective, as modern Christian schoolmasters must often 
themselves whether they are justified in basing their teach 
entirely on the pagan classics; but it is a little unfortunate 1 
Lactantius has been chosen for the purpose. His Christianity 
not only unorthodox (he taught that God the Son was create¢ 
time, to be a ‘second God’, and denies the unity of the H 
Spirit in the Trinity) but incomplete; and the seventeenth cent 
Bishop Bull’s description of him as ‘a better rhetorician tha’ 
theologian’ is a just comment. Again, like many royal schoolmast 
he is monumentally dull; a chapter on the Sibyls, another aga 
Hercules, and twenty-five altogether as a summary of the anci 
deities, are little likely to appeal even to theological colleges 
still less to those stern critics, the upper forms of public sche 
He has none of the warmth of St Augustine or the fire of Tertull 
nor the doctrinal value of St Aelred or St Bernard, from wl 


works a more valuable and appealing text book might have b 
compiled. 
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Mr Blakeney’s notes are all that we have learned to expect 
m his practised hand: in contrast to a whole generation of 
rned editions, from which we unearthed, with difficulty, what 
s relevant from a mountain of unnecessary learning, they are 
ended to be sufficient to elucidate the ‘text itself’. 

DOM DENIS AGIUS 


Royal Sion: Twelve Latin Hymns transJated by Walter Shewring 
. 20 (Pio Decimo Press, St Louis, Missouri) $1.00 


so felicitous and just that they achieve a literary independence 
of their own so that one is both delighted by their substantial 

lity as translations and their distinction as English poetry. 
Shewring’s mastery in this field has been familiar for some time 
those who know his original contributions to the Ampleforth 
edictine Hours, The Tablet and Blackfriars, and to them this booklet 
itaining further examples of his work will be very welcome. 
[he first translation is a version of the Hymn for the Holy 
ocents, Salvete Flores Martyrum, and perhaps one can suitably 
strate Mr Shewring’s skill by comparing the first verse of his 
sion with that of the anonymous translator (until recently 
takenly but significantly thought to be Dryden) in Benedictine 
us. The earlier version is charming, but even when every 
ywance has been made for the unintentional trap for the frivolous 
the fourth line Mr Shewring’s rendering has undeniably superior 
se and dignity: 

Hail Martyrs Blossoms early Blown, 

Just op’ning to the rising Sun; 

When Herod, like a Storm, arose 

And nipt each little blooming Rose. 


Pio fe are not many translators of hymns whose versions are 


You first of martyrs, snatched away 
At gleam and dawning of your day ; 
Blossoms by Herod’s fury strown 
As by the gale the rose unblown 


a one instance, namely the rendering of the familiar ‘Da robur, 
auxilium’ from the Verbum Supernum as ‘Our virtue fails us, 
1 thine own’, Mr Shewring’s version seems. unexpectedly 
lequate. To offset this the following translation of the fourth 
e for the Lauds hymn to Saints Joachim and Anne will illustrate 
ability to replace an indifferent Latin verse by an English 
dering greatly superior to the original: 
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The noble stem of Jesse’s name 
Repays for Eve, and salves her shame ; 
Of Anne’s elected womb is born 
The rose of saints without a thorn. 
DOM HILARY STEUERT 


What Happens at The Mass by William Barden, o.P. Pp. i 
(Clonmore and Reynolds) 4s. 6d. 


R BARDEN’S booklet has been justly criticized for its defen 
F: saying the Rosary during Mass, and the impression m 

have been received that it is largely concerned with tl 
topic. In fact only one of thirteen chapters deals with it. 7 
‘ordinary intelligent and educated reader’, to whom they % 
addressed, will certainly derive much benefit from them, ey 
though he may not find the presentation uniformly attracti 
But it is unfortunate that a special theory of the Mass should 
advanced without due warning that it is a special theory; it emer; 
from time to time in the earlier chapters and is the main subj 
of three later ones. It is, moreover, a puzzling theory, whi 
requires some comment. 

In the Irish Ecclesiastical Record for June 1945, Fr Barden suggest 
that the priest at Mass participates in the ‘physical premotic 
by which the priestly power of Jesus actually causes His pries 
act’. I took the first opportunity of enquiring in this REVI 
(1945, p. 157) what this could mean. Fr Barden now withdra 
the suggestion, which he describes as ‘unnecessarily subtle’ 
95 n.) Iwish he had explained how this ‘premotion’ was envisag: 
His present view also seems open to objection. A heading on 
83 reads ‘Christ’s Priestly Action is in Angelic Time’ ; Ido not. 
how this can be shown. On p. 85 we are told: ‘that self-sa 
numerically-identical act of offering remains actually just as 
was in the supper-room and on the cross, now in the mind 
Christ in heaven’ (I do not suggest that this is peculiar to Fr Barde 
and on p. 95 (this is apparently the core of the revised spect 
theory): ‘the priestly action of Jesus is made physically pres 
to the mind of the earthly priest’. Fr Barden offers detai 
explanations of this obscure position, but I cannot resist - 
conclusion that he is struggling with unreal difficulties, cau: 
presumably by his interpretation of the doctrine that the Sacrif 
of the Mass is the same sacrifice as that of the Cross. Ot 
theologians would be content to say that Christ’s Sacrifice of Calv 
is ‘contained’ in his risen life (the present is always characteri: 
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the past, as Fr Barden himself points out on p. 76), that he is 

accepted Victim of Calvary who communicates to us in the 
s the fruits of his Passion and unites us with himself. In any 
» that we are united in the Mass with Christ’s own love of his 
rer is what we all believe; and Fr Barden’s book should help 
ry to a better realization of it. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


he English Reformation to 1558 by T. M. Parker. Pp. 200 + viii 
P.P.). &s. 


—IH1s is the most able study of a highly complex period that 

has appeared for a very long time. Mr Parker analyses those 
- elements which made for division in the later medieval 
irch with acuteness. The perils of piety without intelligence, 
ed by Acton, are manifest, and it was the subjectivism of the 
tio moderna of the fifteenth century which paved the way for 
Reformation. A pre-occupation with personal salvation rather 
1 with giving glory to God leads inevitably to a fatal indifferentism 
outlook, and we find sixteenth century writers inculcating a 
srence to the Will of God in cases where earlier theologians 
uid have urged resistance to the work of the devil. Again, a 
gion based mainly on devotional substitutes for basic dogmas 
his was an age when a cosmological concept of the Real 
sence, with its exclusive emphasis on the Elevation at Mass, 
to an almost complete neglect of the fundamental doctrine 
he incorporation of Christians with Christ by grace—inevitably 
men to believe what they found emotionally satisfying rather 
2 to embrace Infallible Truth. Thus to reject the Pope on 
ount of the abuses of the Papal court led to a cul-de-sac. The 
ye is Vicar of Christ because he is the Vicar or representative 
he Church, which is Christ living on earth. To reject the Pope 
to reject the symbol of oneness and catholicity, the servant 
he servants of God—‘where I am there shall my servant also be’. 
a fact the Reformation was the victory of rationalism; although 
Parker gives a most able and objective account of the historical 
eu in which the reformation took place, he does not emphasize 
iciently the profound character of the change: in essence, a 
rplete break of continuity, though disguised by similar forms 
‘traditional habits. 
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The Other World: According to descriptions in Medieval Literatu 
by Howard R. Patch. Pp. 386 + ix (Harvard University Pres 
$6.00 

N few ways did oriental thought and mythology make so heavy 
if an impress on medieval literature as in romantic concepts + 

other worlds. Ideas of a mysterious after-wor]d—whether | 
Islands beyond the most distant horizon or realms within mountai 
or under the earth—have permeated world folk-lore. Doubtle 
part of it was a form of escapism, part an attempt to gi 
imaginative force to the essentially supernatural life of heaven « 
of purgatory, part the mysterious traditions inherited from tl 
great Celtic empire of the centuries before Christ. Mr Patch h 
analysed and described these legends, and by correlating one wi 
another has given a valuable and cohesive account of those drear 
which many of us, perhaps, secretly cherish. 

DOM AELRED WATKIN 


Power and Morals by Martin J. Hillebrand. Pp.” xiv + 2 
(Columbia University Press, New York) $3.25 


R HILLEBRAND is an officer of the United States Consul 
M Service who has held responsible positions in vario 

parts of the world. In this book he aims at finding o 
what can be done to lessen the likelihood of the serious mist 
of power on a large scale. He examines the solutions most genera 
suggested, and shows convincingly where they fail. This part 
the book contains an interesting analysis of the doctrine of ahim 
which has only once so far been put into action on any rea 
considerable scale, viz. by Gandhi’s disciples in the anti-v 
sabotage operations of 1942. These Mr Hillebrand was able 
follow from comparatively close quarters as American Vice-Cons 
in Calcutta. 

In the second half of the book he shows that the scholas 
theory of natural law, rightly understood, furnishes an excelle 
basis, in fact the only basis, for the proper use of power. He argt 
his case clearly and carefully, in a manner which should carry 
good deal of weight with most readers. There is a certain heavin 
about the style; but a light touch can hardly be expected in a bo 
on power and morals written by a responsible Civil Servant (t 
author is now American Consul in Bremen) amid epoch-mak 
nuclear developments. DOM HUGH O’NEILI 
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evue Philosophique de Louvain for August contains an article, 
thomisme peut-il se présenter comme ‘‘Philosophique 
tentielle ?”’’ by Fr Benoit Pruche, o.p., which will be of 
ial interest to those who have been following the discussions 
he subject in this Review. Its conclusions may be summarized 
sllows: 
se presents itself as an analogical reality, in which is 
nguished the act of existence in its pure state (God) and the 
of existing. 
s act of existing it is determined by its essence, which belongs 
ach existing thing. It is a contingent or imperfect act. As act 
gnifies an identical value in each thing—the fact of existence. 
the value of this act comes to it from a reference, a real relation, 
ugh the essence which is in act, to the pure act of existence 
sh is God. This act of existing is only an act, an imperfect act, 
ugh this reference to God. 
s act of existence, Esse is the absolute term of the reference 
Ived in the act of existing. From it comes to the existing 
x value and significance, through the real relation which binds 
existing thing to Existence. 
qus every existing thing has a reference to God, because its 
of existing, in the line of act, presents itself as a real relation 
1e act of Existence itself. This real relation is identical among 
ing things, but each existing thing has its own way of living 
relation. 
10mism, as an existential philosophy, is a philosophy of essence 
e act of existing. It accepts for existence the mysterious sense 
real relation to Existence, on the double level of dependence 
transcendence. The act of existing, while having this reference 
1e pure act of existence, is distinct, but not separate from it, 
strives to attain it. Thomism understands that the true dignity 
an lies in conforming to this natural tendency of existence. 
Maison Dieu 22 is devoted to the subject of symbolism and is 
up to its usual high standard. The first article by M. Régine 
oud, the Curator of the Musée d’Histoire de France, is a 
: powerful indictment of the modern neglect of the symbol 
a grave warning of the danger to religion of an exclusively 


act way of thinking and teaching. The symbol ‘has found its 
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highest expression, its triumph, in the Christian liturgy’. ‘The 
is no more eloquent testimony than a Mass perfectly celebrate 
in which not only the prayers but the attitudes of the priests ai 
of the faithful are what they ought to be, in which not only t 
chants but also the liturgical silences have been properly conductec 
These themes are splendidly worked out in the articles whi 
follow. M. Michael Carrouges writes in a characteristica! 
stimulating way of the visible world as a system of symbols. } 
Denis Sinor uses his historical learning to show the indispensak 
role of the symbol in the life of the community and the contr 
between the magical or purely invocatory symbol and the efficacio 
symbols of Christianity. Other articles discuss the symbolism 
liturgical music and the extreme importance of symbolism in t 
Far East, where the fundamental symbols of Christianity awak 
an immediate response, but other features of the liturgy cau 
serious difficulties. 

P. Daniélou’s article in Thought (Fordham University Quarter! 
September 1950), “The Problem of Symbolism’, should be re 
in conjunction with this fine cahier. In it he shows How the gr 
cosmic symbols are taken over by Christianity and charged with 
new historical sense; Hélderlin, Rilke and Kafka, he holds, redu 
biblical revelation to mere mythology. 


Fr Edward Quinn writes: 


In the November issue of Wort und Wahrheit Fr Karl Rahner insi 
that the dogma of the Assumption should be studied in the lis 
of the Church’s teaching about the Resurrection. Obvious 
this might seem, it is rarely approached from this point of vie 
The Assumption is treated as a glorious exception to the norm 
rule of waiting for the resurrection of the body, whereas in f 
the resurrection of Christ completes the victory over sin, and t 
normal fulfilment of the life of grace must be the transference 
the whole person to glory. That the majority have to wait for t 
complete fulfilment does not make the continued life of the separat 
soul any the less exceptional. A priori we should expect the privile 
of a bodily assumption to be granted to some—and there are me 
Fathers and theologians who have understood Matt xxvmt, 52 
mean that our Lord’s complete victory was shared by some cho: 
ones—and above al] to her who was most closely associated w 
Christ in the work of redemption, 
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1 September we had the pleasure of a visit from Abbot Trafford. 
Shortly afterwards Archbishop Beovich of Adelaide, Archbishop 
Simonds (Coadjutor) of Melbourne and Bishop O’Collins of 
arat paid an unexpected visit to Downside; fortunately they 
ountered Dom Lucius Graham, and thus received the information 
saw the sights which were of chief interest for them, for 

mple the portraits hanging in the School Refectory of the 
wnside monks who were the earliest members of the Australian 
archy. 

x % * 
Ne have pleasure in announcing that Dom Urban Butler has 
n appointed Sub-Prior. 

* * * 


Jom Ephrem Seddon, after working for many years on our 
shes, is returning from Hindley to Downside. His interests 
iterature and in the arts will be of service to us in very many 


Ss. 
* * * 


Ve congratulate Dom Nicholas Holman on his appointment as 
istral Prior of Belmont. 
* * * 


rs Benedict Sankey and Gervase Murray-Bligh pronounced 
r solemn vows on 30th September and Br Christopher Leyne 
18th November at the Pontifical Mass. 

In rst October, Father Abbot clothed as novices John (Br 
ustine) James, Simon (Br Matthew) Wilson, 0.c. (1944-48), 
hony (Br Philip) Jebb, 0.¢. (1945-50), and Philip (Br Columba) 


sry. 
rs Andrew Rope and Kevin Taggart pronounced their simple 
s for three years on 3rd October. 

Ve offer all these our congratulations. 


* * * 


he Choirmaster, Dom Francis Little, and members of the 
la assisted at the Hierarchy Centenary celebrations at Wembley 
1st October. At the Clifton Diocesan celebrations, held on 
. October, an address was given by the Claustral Prior of 
mside, Dom Anselm Rutherford. 
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Dom Lucius Graham has recently published a list of those wh 
have made or renewed their solemn professions for St Gregory 
since the arrival of the community at Acton Burnell (that is, sinc 
1796) until 1946, together with the dates of their clothing « 
novices. There are 246 names, a smaller number than one woul 
have anticipated. 

* * * 


By the end of the Holy Year at least a dozen of our Fathers wi 
have carried out the exercises for the Indulgence in Rome, 1 
many cases as spiritual directors of pilgrimages. 


* * * 


In addition to the School Examination results published | 
October, County Scholarships for Cambridge have been award 
to J. H. M. Robinson and D. D. Devine. P. H. de Merindol h 
passed into Dartmouth (early entry). 

Several distinguished visitors have addressed school societi 
this term: the Earl of Iddesleigh has spoken on the Hoyse of Lord 
Sir Nicholas de Villiers on the Diplomatic Service, Sir George Rend 
on Arabia, Mgr Knox on Pilgrimages and the Master of Christ 
College, Cambridge, on Ibsen. 

The rst XV has had an encouraging season ; it was perhaps fortuna 
in its victory over Sherborne and unfortunate in drawing wi 
Radley as well as with Dartmouth and Blundells. 

The number of boys in the School this term is 414. 


* * * 


We offer our congratulations to Mr R. R. Stokes, Minister 
Works, on the opening of the new House of Commons. 


* * * 


The Sunday Times reports ‘Mr Frank MacDermot, chi 
correspondent of The Sunday Times in Paris is retiring to devo 
himself to the historical studies which have long been his gre 
interest. 

Readers of The Sunday Times have been familiar with his dispatch 
for many years, first from Ireland—though these were not alwa 
signed—then in the later years from the United States, and sin 
1945 from Paris. They have been distinguished, in all three countri: 
by his wide knowledge, political acumen and balance of judgemer 
Before he became a foreign correspondent, Mr MacDermot was 
member of the Dail and a considerable figure in Irish politic: 
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DOWNSIDE NEWS 


». A. Nicholson has been elected a Bencher in the Northern 
and Inn of Court. 
* * * 


. H. N. Poett, recently Deputy Commander of the British 
itary Mission to Greece, has been appointed to be Chief of 
f, Far East Land Forces, with the rank of Major-General. 


* * * 


. S. L. Macaskie recently won the Lee Prize at Gray’s Inn. 

* cS * 
‘he Phaidon Press has published ‘The Complete Work of Paolo 
ello’ by John Pope-Hennessy, described in The Times Literary 


plement as ‘in every way the most satisfactory’ monograph on 
subject. 
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